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MODERN PSYCHOLOGY AND CATHOLIC EDUCATION. 


BY EDWARD A. PACE, PH.D. 


HERE is now on foot in this country a move- 
ment to provide for the religious instruction of 
our children. It has been organized in an as- 
sociation whose members represent all varieties 
of educational interests. But a short time since 

its deliberations were held in Boston, and the views then ex- 
pressed have found an echo in every part of the United States. 


That differences of opinion should exist as to the practical ex- 
ecution, is only natural. But these differences cannot obscure 
the significant fact that American educators are practically 
agreed upon the necessity of giving to religion a larger place 
than it has hitherto held in our educational scheme. 

To the Catholic mind this turn of affairs is particularly in- 
teresting. The Church, it is true, has been kept rather busy 
for a century or so with the development of her own schools 
—too busy, perhaps, to follow in all their details the various 
modifications introduced into other systems. But she cannot 
help noting a change of attitude on the part of non-Catholics 
which is in itself so important and which may have far-reach- 
ing consequences. Simply as an observer of events, she is in- 
terested to see the lessons of her own long experience con- 
firmed and emphasized by the experience of the present gen- 
eration. 

There remains, ot course, this radical difference between 
the position of the Church and that of other teaching agencies: 
while these may spend much time and thought and energy in 
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the discussion of ways and means, the Church must continue 
without pause or delay the work of religious education. She 
cannot afford to postpone the application of her principles un- 
til a theoretically perfect arrangement has been devised. Her 
care is for the child of to-day—not merely for the children 
who are yet unborn. She has to deal with actual conditions 
and not to wait for those that are ideal. As in the past, so 
in the future, her aim must be to develop and maintain the 
spirit of religion in the souls of her children by every means 
which she can consistently adopt. If the present movement 
shall result in any practical system of religious instruction, so 
much the better; if not, she will regret the failure, but she 
will not desist from her own endeavor. 

Whatever the final outcome, it is certain that this whole 
matter of moral and religious education is receiving just now 
more careful attention and more thorough discussion than ever 
before. It has become a matter of scientific investigation with 
methods of its own and with a literature that grows rapidly. 
It occupies a larger place in our general reviews and it finds 
scholarly treatment in reviews more specially devoted to its 
problems. 

Now all these inquiries as to the method of religious in- 
struction pre-suppose what has been accomplished in the field 
of secular instruction. They assume, quite correctly, that the 
moral and religious training of the child must be adapted to 
the nature of the child, must respect the laws of mental de- 
velopment, and must profit by every new insight which can be 
gotten through the analysis of mind. In a word, it seems clear 
that the teaching of religion will be based upon the findings 
of psychology. We are not, perhaps, agreed as to the scope 
and nature of this science; and much less as regards the in- 
terpretation of its latest results. Psychology itself has de- 
veloped ‘to such an extent, within the last few decades, that it 
is hard to say just where its boundaries are, and just what it 
has accomplished on the side of practical application. Never- 
theless, there are certain large conclusions which may be re- 
garded as fairly secure; certain principles which, in the main, 
are accepted as the basis of educational theory. On these, 
likewise, moral and religious education must rest. 

But again we should remember that instruction implies ‘ 
something more than method; it implies content. Teaching 
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means that there is something to be taught. The teaching of 
religion means that there is some definite system of belief and 
practice which must become the mental possession of the child. 
Religious education, therefore, involves necessarily these two 
factors: the mind of the pupil and the doctrine of the Church. 
If, then, method is to be based on psychology, the form of 
religion is, in a measure, subjected to psychological tests. Re- 
ligious practices that are at variance with psychological prin- 
ciples will bid defiance to correct method; and conversely, 
those forms and practices which conform to the laws of psy- 
chology will not only find their advantage in right method, 
but will also aid considerably in making the method right. 

My purpose just now is to inquire into the educational 
value of Catholic teaching and practice. I donot ask whether 
this or that particular method, these devices or those others, 
are in accordance with the principles of psychology. I propose 
rather to look at the work of the Church as a whole—not 
merely what she does in the schoolroom, but also what she 
does in her worship, her ministration, her discipline, her 
preaching of the Gospel of Christ. The Church has been the 
teacher of mankind for two thousand years. She has had ex- 
perience with all races and classes of men. She has ex- 
pounded to them the highest of all truths in preparation for 
the highest of all destinies. The question that I now wish to 
discuss is this: How far does the Church, in teaching moral- 
ity and religion, conform to the principles of psychology ? 

It is needful at the outset to understand what we mean by 
“Catholic education.”” What are its essential characteristics, 
aims, and methods? Wherein does it differ from other educa- 
tional systems; and what warrant has it for so differing? 

In reply, I would say: 

First.—The Catholic Church maintains that intellectual, 
moral, and religious education cannot be separated without 
detriment to the mental life. They are in reality parts of our 
education. Knowledge alone is not a sufficient guide for con- 
duct, and moral training which leaves religion out of view is 
inadequate. 

Second.—In the matter of religious education, the Church 
holds that instruction and practice must go together. It is 
not sufficient that the child be taught what he is to believe. 
He must also be trained to live out his belief in action. 
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Third.—As regards the means and the methods of reli- 
gious education, the Church claims that they must be adapted 
to the needs of the human mind, and must therefore be in 
harmony with the established principles of psychology. 

-» Qur present purpose is to select the more essential of these 
‘principles and to show that they find their application in our 
Catholic system. 

A leading characteristic of modern psychology is the im- 
portance which it attaches to the sensory processes of mind. 
We are no longer satisfied with the general statement that all 
-knowledge takes its rise in sensation; nor even with the 
accurate description of the various sensory functions. By 
‘means of careful experiment, we have discovered the laws 
‘which govern these functions and the part which they play in 
ithe higher mental activities. The more we search into the 
nature of sensation, the more are we convinced that the entire 
life of the mind—intellectual, emotional, and volitional—is 
closely bound up with the elementary processes that take 
place in the organs of sense. 

In the earlier years, the ré/e of sensation is especially con- 
spicuous. With its intellect and will scarcely awakened, the 
child is literally a “‘ bundle of sensations.” With its brain yet 
plastic, it is receiving impressions and storing up images that 
will persist during life. The whole future of the mind is 
largely determined by what is seen and heard in this period. 
The attitude of the boy or girl towards things spiritual de- 
pends to a great extent upon the training that is given to eye 
,and ear. If we hold that reason must govern conduct, and 
that will is the keystone of character, we should not forget 
that both reason and will are aroused and directed by per- 
ception, by the commerce of the mind with the external, 
material world. And in the same way are called forth those 
affective states—feeling and emotion and the beginnings of 
passion—which tend to become, and often do become, the 
mainsprings of action. 

Clearly, then, it is of the utmost consequence that the 
development of the sensory activities should take place in 
such a way as to safeguard the moral nature of the child. As 
far as possible, those impressions should be multiplied which 
.fill the mind with images of things high and pure and beauti- 
ful. As far as possible, also, whatever contains the germ of 
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corruption, whatever leaves upon the brain an impression that: 
will fester and become a moral taint, must be kept beyond 
the reach of the growing sense. 

The need of such caution is the more urgent when we 
remember that one great purpose of modern teaching is to 
build up the power of observation. The training of the 
senses, we are told, must not be left to chance; it must fol- 
low psychological methods. Vision must be sharpened to 
detect the slightest variations in color and form. Hearing 
must be quickened to catch the faintest of sounds and the 
barely perceptible changes in tone. And so of all the senses; 
they are to be educated just as far as the structure and’ 
normal function of the organs will permit. 

This undoubtedly is the correct view; and, so far as it is 
realized in our educational practice, its results must certainly 
be beneficial Keener perception means richer imagination, 
wider range of ideas, finer analytical thinking, and, above all, 
the ability to appreciate the marvels of nature in delicate 
structure and subtle, scarce noticeable, function. 

But it also means that the avenues of the mind are thrown 
open, with greater freedom of access, to a thousand impres- 
sions which may quicken or deaden the moral perception, may 
lift up the will to the highest plane of endeavor, or cast it 
down to the level of emotion and impulse. If, therefore, we 
insist on the training of the senses, we must further insist 
that the impressions they receive shall be of the right sort.. 
If we provide the mind with better instruments of perception, 
we must see to it that these instruments are rightly employed. 
And if, with its heightened powers of observation, the child 
gets a closer view of nature in the physical world, it should 
also be inspired with a deeper regard for the spiritual nature 
that is growing up within itself. 

Now this is precisely what the Church has all along en- 
deavored todo. Whatever philosophers and psychologists may. 
have taught regarding ‘the value of sense. perception, the Church 
has always recognized the importance of these processes for, 
the development of intellectual and moral activity. We have, 
only to look at her liturgy. What more forcible appeal could, 
be made to the senses than that which she makes in her cere-' 
monial, in the administration of the sacraments, in the adorn-: 
ment of her temples, in every prescription of her ritual? Light 
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and color, movement and harmony, stately forms and graceful 
lines are all combined to impress the eye and ear of him who 
worships in her sanctuary. The art of the builder, the painter, 
the sculptor, and the musician is pressed into the service of 
religion. And religion itself—as doctrine, as historical fact, 
and as moral precept—is brought home to the mind through 
the portals of sense. 

The Church, indeed, has often been accused of excess in 
this respect. Her outer forms are criticised as ‘‘ sensuous,” 
“external,’”’ “realistic,” lacking in spiritual force, and setting 
appearances in the place of substance. Much is said of the 
“pageantry of her worship” and the “pomp of her ritual.” 
And even when her services are described as solemn or beau- 
tiful, the insinuation too often is that she makes no attempt 
to reach mind and heart, to stir up those deeper activities of 
the soul which are needful for conduct and life. 

Let us suppose for a moment that this criticism is just; 
let us suppose that the Church really aims at nothing more 
than the stimulation of sense and the pleasurable feelings which 
thence result. It would still be true that she is doing impor- 
tant educational work. She would be cultivating and refining, 
imparting the power to discriminate what is fair from what is 
coarse, developing the appreciation of -beauty, arousing the 
artistic sense. In a word, she would be laying the foundation 
of that zsthetic culture which means so much for the growth 
of all the faculties. 

As a matter of fact, however, the purpose of the Church is 
far higher. If she strives to impress the outer sense, it is be- 
cause she would make sense the bearer of meaning to spirit. 
It is because she would enlighten the mind and enable it to 
discern through the visible forms of her ritual the invisible 
things of God. Everywhere in her worship she greets us with 
symbols, with sacramental forms, with outward signs of inward 
grace. 

What these are, and what their meanings, the instructed fully 
understand. Every Catholic has learned to read in the exter- 
nals of the Church those lessons which are beyond the grasp 
of sense—lessons of faith and reverence and love. He has 
learned to interpret the symbols, so that while these affect his 
senses, their deeper significance fills his thoughts. 

But our present concern is to discover the psychological 
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import of symbolism. Is this practice of the Church purely 
arbitrary, or is it in keeping with the laws of the mind? 

We know that each sensory impression leaves its trace upon 
the brain. We know further that every idea is in some way 
connected with a cerebral process. And when a certain idea 
has been linked in our experience with a certain sensory im- 
pression, the recurrence of that impression involves the revival 
of that idea. 

Now this principle of association, on which modern psy- 
chology lays so much stress, is just what explains all symbol- 
ism. Once we have been taught that what we see has a defi- 
nite meaning—that it represents something beyond the mate- 
rial thing before us—the sight of that object tends to recall 
that other object for which it stands. Once we have learned 
that our country’s flag means more than a combination of 
colors—that it is a symbol—the sight of those colors brings to 
mind thoughts of a higher order. And when we have heard 
the story of the Cross, a single glance at that sacred symbol 
recalls to consciousness the mystery of our redemption. 

The Church, therefore, in employing external signs, simply 
applies, in a practical way, the law of association. She is not 
content to set forth the truths of morality and religion in 
spoken word or printed page. She seeks to make her teach- 
ing more vivid, more concrete, and therefore more vital, by im- 
pressions and images, chosen from all the departments of sense. 
What comes through the ear is reinforced by what passes 
through the eye. Complex groups of mental images are thus 
formed as the basis of the spiritual ideas which she seeks to 
impress upon the mind. And these groups, bound together by 
association, strengthened by repetition, enriched, as time goes 
on, by wider relations and deeper meanings, become the psycho- 
physical basis of the highest religious thought. 

But now remark a consequence which is of great impor- 
tance in educational theory and practice. What we call the 
association of ideas implies not only the opening of paths with- 
in the brain and the establishing of connection between ideas ; 
but also the gradual turning of the mental life in a given 
direction. As a result of association, the mind takes on a 
definite set or attitude—grows into a certain position, from 
which it views and appreciates whatever is presented. If, then, 
by means of association, the mind is filled with images and 
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ideas of the brighter and purer sort, the whole mental attitude 
will be such that the opposite kind of ideas and images will 
be entirely barred out or easily excluded. The will to resist 
evil suggestion is all the stronger because whole areas of the 
brain have been placed at its disposal. If, on the contrary, 
association has warped the mind by filling it with the wrong 
sort of images, any appeal to the moral sense encounters a 
serious obstacle. It is not only that the will is weak in 
regard to moral goodness, but also that the brain is engaged 
in the service of evil. Exhort as we may, promise or threaten, 
appeal to reason or hold up fair ideals, our efforts must count 
for little if the organic processes are against us; if, in other 
words, the habitual trend of thought has established the wrong 
kind of connections in the brain. It is to forestall such con- 
sequences that the Church makes use of symbols, that she 
surrounds the child with the emblems of things divine, and 
that, while quickening the imagination, she stores it with forms 
that are purest and fairest. 

But there is a further reason for this method—a reason 
which is supplied by psychology and justified by experiénce. 
For we know that an idea is not merely the representation of 
an object; it is a source of action. Every mental process 
tends, in its own degree, to manifest. itself. Whether this 
manifestation shall amount to a perceptible bodily resonance, 
as in the case of certain emotions, or limit its effects to a 
central brain disturbance with no appreciable external effect, as 
in the case of abstract thinking, the statement in the main is 
true that the mind naturally seeks an outlet for its content. 
Impression calls forth expression. In the language of physi- 
ology, the stimulation that comes in over sensory paths makes 
its way to motor centres and through them to motor paths, 
the apparatus of movement and speech. 

These, if you choose, are organic connections between or- 
ganic processes. But now observe an important consequence 
for the mental life. In proportion as an idea gets itself ex- 
pressed in action, it becomes more vivid and more vigorous. 
It means more for the development of the mind, because it is 
more completely the possession of the mind. And it is more 
influential in determining mental habit and attitude because its 
expression involves new conscious states which tend to rein- 
force it. 
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The modern science of education has been quick to profit 
by this psychological truth. Motor training has its value, not 
simply in teaching the child to do things, but also in strength- 
ening and deepening the power of thought. No man becomes 
a painter or sculptor by reading books on the production of 
pictures and statues. No student of physics or chemistry 
or biology can advance very far if he stays away from the 
laboratory. However clear and penetrating his thought may 
be, it cannot open out its full meaning except it issue in 
action. 

We are only just coming to realize that what is true of the 
arts and sciences—the pursuits of maturer minds—is also true. 
of the beginnings of education. Long ago we were told: 
“Not words but things.” It was the protest of realism against 
formalism—the appeal to nature as against the exaggerated 
cult of the classics. But to-day we are told: Not merely in 
the perception of things does education consist, nor in the 
multiplication of ideas, nor even in the vocal] expression of 
those ideas. It consists, above all, in securing outer activity in 
response to that which is within; it consists in doing. 

It matters little, for our present purpose, when or where or 
by whom this view was first put forth. In the eyes of the 
Church it was no new discovery. It was simply the applica- 
tion to the ordinary school methods of what she has al] along 
practiced. ‘‘Not he who sayeth Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven; but he who doeth the will of my 
Father.” The Church has never denied that morality and re- 
ligion must have their seat in the heart; that the interior life 
of thought and will is essential; and that without this life 
merely external performance is worthless. But she has also 
insisted, and she still insists, that religion must have its out- 
ward manifestation, if it is to grow as the mind grows and to 
become a dominant power as the faculties unfold. This is the 
philosophy that underlies her whole system of worship—a sys- 
tem which is so ordered’as to secure, in the most appropriate 
forms, the expression of our belief. To kneel in adoration, to 
bow one’s head in prayer, to approach the sacraments as the 
ritual enjoins, to share in the various observances which mark 
the seasons of the ecclesiastical year—what is ail this but the 
concrete expression of our religious life? And this expression, 
bodily, external, ceremonial as it is, nevertheless is the best 
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means of cultivating sentiments that are of the soul—inward 
and spiritual and full of the divine life. 

But here again the inevitable law appears. Unless the child 
be accustomed from the earliest years to this manifestation of 
what he learns about religion, the ideas which he has imbibed 
will avail but little. They will soon be effaced by other ideas 
which do find expression.. The motor activity will flow out in 
other channels, and the thought of heavenly things will count 
for nothing in the shaping of conduct. 

Sense-perception, association, and the tendency to self-ex- 
pression are the fundamental activities of mind with which 
education has to reckon. To these must now be added 
another complex process which includes them all and yet has 
a significance of its own. As the child becomes more and 
more interested in what it perceives, as the power of observa- 
tion develops, one class of objects in particular attracts its 
attention, and that is the behavior of other human beings. 
The child not only perceives what other people do, it tends 
naturally to copy what it sees. Its action is governed by a 
law which psychology has but recently explained—the law of 
imitation. At home, on the street, in school, from parents, 
companions, teachers, and books, the mind of the child re- 
ceives countless suggestions, not simply to act but to act in a 
definite way. The first word it utters, the first lesson it 
reads, and the first picture it draws, are the results, more or 
less perfect, of imitation. In the teacher, above all, the child 
finds a model—far more suggestive, in word and look and 
deed, than the plainest admonition or the strictest rule of dis- 
cipline. ‘‘Go thou and do likewise” is a precept that need 
not be written or spoken; it is nature’s prompting instinctively 
obeyed. 

Later, when the mental view has widened, when the boy 
and girl are able to look beyond their present surroundings 
and to live, in imagination, with the men and women of the 
past, imitation passes into a new and more important phase. 
History, biography, and literature are now the sources of sug- 
gestion. There are heroes to be imitated, great deeds to be 
done, high ambitions to be realized. In a word, it is the time 
when ideals are formed, and when, consequently, the whole 
life-course is determined. 

It is hardly necessary to show that modern education has 
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taken advantage of this tendency to imitate. Volumes have 
been written to prove that moral training consists largely in 
pointing to examples. Every teacher has heard that fable and 
fairy tale, Bible story and classic legend, as well as the 
records of secular history, may be used to inspire the pupil 
with splendid aims, to shape his ideals, to map out his career. 
And this is precisely what the Church has been doing ever 
since she was commissioned to ‘“‘teach all nations.” She holds 
up, for imitation, the highest and holiest of ideals; not Plato, 
nor Socrates, nor Marcus Aurelius, but Christ, the way, the 
truth, and the life. She reminds us constantly of the men 
and women whose faith has overcome the world, who have 
walked in the footsteps of the Master, who have sacrificed all 
things, even life itself, that their imitation of Christ might be 
more perfect. The Church honors these heroes of sanctity in 
her liturgy, in her festivals, in the most solemn of her func- 
tions. Thereby she proclaims to all the world that these are 
the patterns to be copied and the ideals to be realized. Not 
far off, impossible ideals; but the actual lives and achieve- 
ments of men and women who had to struggle with the very 
difficulties which we encounter. 

Such, then, is the philosophy of the Church on which she 
bases education. Sense-activity, mental association, self-expres- 
sion, and imitation are to be developed and directed in such 
a way as to make all our thinking and all our doing the 
living manifestation of our religious belief. 

I have said that the practice of the Church is in accord 
with the teachings of modern psychology. She recognized the 
practical import of the laws which govern the mind. She 
knows full well what sense-perception means—something must 
be seen, something must be heard. The question is: Shall 
this something be of the earth earthy, or shall it be the sem- 
blance of things divine? She knows full well how thoughts 
and images are grouped by the process of association. The 
question is: Shall the mind be furnished with ideas that are 
material and coarse, or with ideas that are elevated, ‘spiritual, 
refined? She understands thoroughly the law by which every 
mental state tends to outward expression, and the other law 
by which this expression reinforces the mental process. The 
question is: Shall action be directed along paths that lead 
upward, or along paths that lead downward? She realizes the 
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significance of imitation for determining conduct and building 
up character. The question is: Shall the models proposed 
for imitation be pagan or Christian, examples of worldly suc- 
cess or of heavenly aspiration? 

This is the choice that lies open to us as educators. How 
the Church decides we already know. And whatever judgment 
may be passed by her critics upon her educational ideals, she 
surely cannot be accused of setting at naught the principles 
and laws of psychology. 

Yet it may be said—it often is said—why should the 
teaching of religion be brought into the work of the school? 
Why not leave it to the catechism class or postpone it until 
the mind is sufficiently mature to appreciate its meaning and 
grapple with its problems? What relation can there be, in 
principle or method or content, between religious instruction 
and the subjects that fill the curriculum ? 

The answer to these questions is furnished, again, by psy- 
chology as applied to education. For we know that the re- 
ception which the mind gives to any idea is determined, not 
simply by the nature of that idea, but also by the nature of 
the ideas that are already in the mind. If the new idea is al- 
together strange or foreign to those that have been acquired, 
if it is not welcomed but intruded upon the mind, it will have 
little or no effect upon the mental development; it will re- 
main a solitary, unassimilated thought, and will quickly perish 
for want of support. On the contrary, if the mind is prepared 
to receive it, if it is seized on by a group of congenial ideas, 
it not only becomes a lasting possession, but it also exerts a 
powerful influence upon the growth of the mind. 

This law of appercéption is one with which every teacher 
is familiar. It is the corner stone of an educational theory 
which has many distinguished advocates in this country. And 
it bears the sanction of modern psychology. 

Applied to religious education, this Jaw means that the 
truths of religion must enter the mind along with ordinary 
knowledge. It they are held back to the years of maturity, 
they will not be apperceived. They will be as the seed that 
fell upon stony ground. If they are reserved for the Sunday- 
school, or any other means of instruction which sets them, 
apart from the daily work of education, they will be regarded 
as. superfluous and possibly as antagonistic to the knowledge 
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that is gotten in the school. They will not appear to the boy 
or girl as things of vital importance, as truths which have to 
do with everyday conduct. There can be no growth where 
there is no germination; and the most vigorous germ of 
thought must wither and decay if the ground has not been 
prepared, 

We should not forget that a course of study is an object 
lesson. Whatever it includes is rightly supposed to possess 
some value. What it excludes is supposed, rightly or wrongly, 
to be worth little or nothing. Once this appreciation is set- 
tled in the mind of the child, no amount of pedagogical skill 
will secure a proper estimate of truths that have not been 
taught in the school. And the reason is that the interests of 
the child have been led off in other directions. Modern psy-, 
chology has done much to clear up the problem of interest({ 
and modern education has been the gainer. What the Church 
claims is that the supreme interests of life, the interests that 
reach out to eternity, should be awakened and strengthened to 
such a degree that they may sanctify and ennoble every other 
interest, every other concern of the human mind. 

That these interests are dear to all Catholics, is.a fact that 
calls for no proof. But they are specially dear to those who 
are engaged in the work of education. Catholic teachers un- 
derstand the importance of instructing their pupils in the truths 
of religion. It is of equal importance to realize that these 
truths may be taught by methods which are thoroughly in 
keeping with the laws of psychology. 














THE LIMITS OF THE DEVELOPMENT THEORY. 


BY GEORGE TYRRELL, S.J. 


m N an article in the Month (January, 1904) I dis- 






Boats =6cussed some difficulties attendant on the effort 
to find in the doctrine of development a middle 
way between the dominant theology of the 

4 wae Catholic schools* and that of the liberal or, we 
might say, German school as represented by Caird, Gardner, 
Sabatier, or even more liberal writers—‘ liberal,” in so far as 
they discard the fetters imposed on free tkought by the 
belief in a supernatural revelation and in a supernatural inter- 
pretation of the same. We can believe in the rights of criti- 
cism on the one hand, and of Catholic theology on the other, 
to work out the results of their several presuppositions; we 
can believe in unity of all truth, natural and revealed; and 
yet fail for the moment, or forever, to establish that unity in 
a way satisfactory to our own or to other minds. 

Yet the unifying effort is a plain duty on the part of the 
professed exponents of Catholic truth, nor will any number 
of failures justify inertia or intransigeance. Not only is it in- 
cumbent on our theologians of to-day to establish by sound 
apologetic their presupposition of a miraculous revelation 
miraculously interpreted; but they must also show either that 
these presuppositions do not absolutely bind us down to the 
bygone thought-forms and categories of the various ages in 
which our doctrines were formulated; or else that to be so 
bound down is not that grave intellectual disadvantage which 
at first sight it would appear. For if to adhere to the social 
forms, languages, and usages of past time would cut us off 
from all healthy participation in the social life of our age and 
country, so too we should be shut off in sterile seclusion from 
the movement of contemporary mental life were we irrevocably 

* Needless to say that Catholic theology is related to Catholicism as Christology is to 
Christ, or as natural science is to nature, or as the theory of any living organism is to that 
life and organism, or as a man’s account of himself is related to what he is. Between natural, 


and supernatural reality there can be no conflict, but only between the theories of one and the 
other, between natural and sacred science. 
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committed to obsolete modes of thought with all their implica- 
tions and consequences—unless indeed we were to cut away 
our religious thought from the unity of our mind and put it 
to moulder away in a watertight compartment by itself. 

But if, on the other side, we are asked to accept the unani- 
mous conclusions of critical experts, we may surely suspend 
our judgment until we see some way of reconciling these con- 
clusions with convictions derived from more sacred sources. 
It may well be that the results of free criticism do not seem 
to us more irreconcilable with the teachings of faith than the 
philosophy of Aristotle seemed to the Fathers, or than the 
astronomy of Copernicus seemed to the theologians of the 
sixteenth century; but we too have a right and duty of intran- 
sigeance pendente lite. 

I ventured to suggest in the article aforesaid that the at- 
tempt to find a solution of the dilemma in the principle of 
development of ideas was in many ways unsatisfactory; that 
the principle was all-dominating in the case of liberal theol- 
ogy; that it was dominated and brought under that of author- 
ity in the case of Catholic theology. There it was a wild 
horse in the prairies; here, a tram-horse in harness moving up 
and down within fixed limits along fixed lines; there it was 
mistress; here it was but a handmaid, an ancilla theologie. 
And the root of this difference I assigned to the fact that 
liberal theology, like nature science, has for its subject-matter 
a certain ever-present department of human experience which 
it endeavors progressively to formulate and understand, and 
which is ever at hand to furnish a criterion of the success of 
such endeavors; whereas our school-divinity professes to find 
its subject-matter in the record or register o! certain past ex- 
periences that cannot be repeated and are known to us only 
through such a record. In the former case our knowledge 
progresses not merely (as in the latter) in virtue of mental 
labor and reflection brought to bear on an unchanging datum, 
but in virtue of an ever. new supply of experience, presenting 
us with ever new aspects and parts of the subject-matter. 
Our first naive formulations and categories soon prove too 
tight and narrow for our accumulating experience, and after a 
certain amount of stretching and adaptation they burst alto- 
gether, and more comprehensive conceptions take their place. 
These we criticise, not by their correspondence to the aban- 


. 
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doned forms, whose interest is henceforth merely historical, 
but by their adequacy to the newly revealed matter. We do 
not ask if Copernican be true to Ptolemaic astronomy, but if 
it be true to experience. Nor does the liberal theologian ask 
or care that his theology be substantially identical with that 
of the past, but only that it be truer to experience than that 
which it supersedes. The new contains the old, not as an un- 
changed nucleus with additions, not as three contains two; 
but only as Copernicus contains Ptolemy; as a new hypothe- 
sis is said loosely and inaccurately to contain the old, because 
it explains the same facts and experiences, albeit in a totally 
different synthesis. 

For theological developments of this scientific sort the con- 
ception of the depositum fidei as a record of a bygone. super- 
natural experience leaves no place whatever. Those to whom 
that supernatural experience was accorded could not communi- 
cate it directly to others; they could not open the eyes of 
others to see what they saw. They could only (under divine 
inspiration) reconstruct the revealed realities in the rude 
algebra of conventional signs or symbols, by means of which 
others, for whom those signs possessed a like value, might re- 
produce this reconstruction in their own minds, and see, not 
what the Apostles saw, but the symbol thereof, the expression 
of things supernatural and ineffable in terms of things natural 
and communicable. That symbol, that “form of sound words,” 
is the depositum fidet; the realities symbolized were revealed 
for a moment and then withdrawn again into darkness. Hence 
the preservation of that symbol, not merely of the dead words 
but of the meaning they bore for their first hearers, of the 
figures under which the mysteries revealed to the Apostles . 
were presented by them to the minds of their followers, is 
the supreme end of the Church’s doctrinal authority. From 
the nature of the case this original expression of the mysteries 
of faith is classical, normative, inspired; for it alone has been 
shaped in face of the realities expressed. Were it a mathe- 
matical equation, and not merely a defective presentment of 
the higher in terms of the lower, we might safely translate it 
into its equivalents and not alter its truth-value; but, as it is, 
we dare not tamper with it; we cannot adjust or correct a re- 
presentation of what we only know through and in that repre- 
sentation. But the Church can and does correct and adjust 
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later copies, expansions, and illustrations of that representation 
by means of it. For not only are the inevitable explications 
and applications of the apostolic tradition liable to error; but 
the meaning of the language and symbolism in which it is 
transmitted is continually shifting. Words and material signs, 
so far as they are dead things, are comparatively stable, but 
their sense grows and varies incessantly with the growth and 
variations of the living mind. “La fixité des mots,” says a 
recent writer, “qui désignent des choses mouvantes, trompe les 
esprits et cause de faux jugements.” Obviously it is the sense, 
the thought-forms, the categories, and not the material signs, 
that constitute the depositum fidet. The Church criticises 
doctrinal developments by the standard of ‘‘ Apostolicity,” 2. ¢., 
of their conformity to the sense of her original record, in re- 
spect to which they are either false or true. Her criterion of 
dogmatic truth is not the eternal reality, but the inspired re- 
presentation of that reality given to her keeping by the 
Apostles. That later presentments of dogma should swallow 
up and supersede these earlier and earliest, as Copernican 
superseded Ptolemaic astronomy is therefore (from the nature 
of the presuppositions of Catholic theology) quite impossible. 
For doctrinal development in that sense there is no room. 
The Athanasian Creed is not the fruit of a fuller supernatural 
experience than the confession of St. Peter, but is simply the 
explication of that confession, the fruit of the Church’s re- 
flection thereon, of her ponderings and inferences; of her 
endeavors to relate it to the rest of human knowledge. There 
is no question of gathered experience bursting through the 
narrower categories and formulations; of new wine seeking 
new bottles. All unworthy though even the origina! inspired 
formulations must necessarily be, we dare not, in the absence 
of the eternal realities for which they stand, translate them 
into higher categories such as inspiration might have used had 
the revelation been deferred to our own day. For we only 
hold so much of those realities as is symbolized in the nar- 
rower categories; nor have we any other data beyond that 
limit. 

By way of illustration of all that I have said, I would ven- 
ture, with some diffidence, to contrast Newman’s Anglican 
Theory of Developments of Religious Doctrine, as sketched in the 


University Sermon of 1843, with the application of the same 
VOL, LXXXI.—47 
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theory in his Catholic Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine (1845); and to show how, in being combined with the 
presupposition of a past revelation infallibly interpreted by 
present authority, it necessarily becomes an ancilla theologia, 
and loses that independence and supremacy which it possesses 
on the presuppositions of liberal theology.* 

In the University Sermon of 1843, Newman asks:+ ‘‘ Why 
should there not be that real connection between science and 
its subject-matter in religion which exists in other departments 
of thought?” He speaks throughout of the object of Revela- 
tion (the Trinity or the Incarnation) as continually presented to 
our apprehension in a way quite parallel to that in which the 
natural world is presented, and as therefore furnishing us in 
like manner with a sort of experimental criterion of our formu- 
lations and mental reconstructions of that object. ‘‘ Revelation 
sets before it (the Christian mind) certain supernatural facts 
and actions, beings and principles; these make a certain im- 
pression or image upon it; and this impression spontaneously 
or even necessarily becomes the subject of reflection on the 
part of the mind itself, which proceeds to investigate it and to 
draw it forth in successive and distinct sentences.”{ Revela- 
tion is described as an abiding “ master-vision”’ controlling the 
workings of the Church’s mind.§ A dogma professes to formu- 
late the results of ‘direct contemplation” of the object de- 
fined. || The very ‘first impulse” of every Christian’s faith 
“is to try to express itself about the ‘great sight’ which is 
vouchsafed to it,” and which is the subject-matter of its theory 
just as the vision of nature is the subject-matter of natural 
science.¢ The devout mind turns ‘‘to the contemplation of 
the object of its adoration and begins to form statements con- 
cerning him” till ‘‘ what was first an impression on the imag- 
ination has become a system or creed in the reason.” ** This 
“impression”’ of God “‘is not a thing of parts. It is not a 
system. . . . It is the vision of an object,” and ‘‘may be 
fitly compared to the impressions made on us through the 
senses.” ¢{ As being “images of what is real,’ the ideas 
which we are granted of divine objects may be called real ; if 


*TI am only speaking of these two writings of Newman's considered apart from the con- 
text of his entire life and work. Also I quite recognize the purely ad hominem character of the 
Essay on Development which simply takes Tractarianism on its own admissions, and may stand 
with a different synthesis in the author's mind to that which he is actually defending. 

t P. 328 in Longman’s edition of 1900. tP. 320. § Pp. 322, 323. 

|| P. 325. q P. 327. ade tt P. 330. tt P. 330. 
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and like all real concrete objects can never be exhaustively 
formulated. ‘ Creeds and dogmas live in the one idea which 
they are designed to express and which alone is substantive.” * 
This idea or “sacred impression,’ which is “prior” to its 
formulations “acts as a regulating principle, ever present, upon 
the reasoning,” just as ever-present nature offers the test of 
direct experience to the theories of science.t ‘‘ Religious men, 
according to their measure, have an idea or vision of the 
Blessed Trinity in Unity, of the Son Incarnate and of his 
Presence, . . . not as the subject of a number of propo- 
sitions, but as one and individual and independent of words, as 
an impression conveyed through the senses.” { For the under- 
standing of all these quotations it is only needful to remember 
that with Newman “idea” does not mean the mental formula- 
tion of an experienced object, but the object itself considered 
as apprehensible and intelligible. In his Essay on Development,\ 
he defines the ‘‘idea” of an object as “the sum-total of its 
possible aspects” or, as we might say, the sum-total of possible 
experiences in regard to it; and as this sum total is inex- 
haustible to the finite mind, it follows that we can go forever 
developing our formulation (or reasoned reconstruction) of the 
idea. 

This conception of doctrinal development, though applied 
to a supernatural revelation, is, I think, in principle identical 
with that of liberal theology. For the subject-matter of de- 
velopment is not a formulation of the object revealed, but the 
object itself ever present to experience—or at least present in 
the same way that material objects are present. To the objec- 
tion: ‘‘ There is no such inward view of these doctrines dis- 
tinct from the dogmatic language used to express them,’ he 
answers: “It should be considered whether our senses can be 
proved to suggest any real idea of matter,” || of the ching in it- 
szlf, as distinct from the sum-total of experiences it produces 
in us. But this answer still insists on the parallelism between 
natural science and theology in respect of the abiding presence 
of those experiences which they formulate. ‘*The senses do 
not convey to us any true impression of matter, but only an 
idea commensurate with sensible impressions.” q Of matter zx 
sé we know nothing, but only of matter as it impresses itself 
on the senses; of the Trinity zz se we know nothing, but only 


*P. 331. t P. 334. tP. 331. SP. 34. ||| Pp. 338, 339. {1 P. 340. 
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of the impression which it makes on the human mind by its 
revealed presentment thereto. This “impression” is not a 
verbal formula, but as real an experience as any sense impres- 
sion. Newman feels the difficulty of this supposition of a per- 
petuated revelation abiding in the Christian mind. He sug- 
gests that divine grace may implant new ideas; or refine and 
elevate to sacramental efficacy those of the natural mind; * 
that the illuminating grace of Baptism may produce at least a 
capacity for receiving impressions;f that ‘‘the terms and fig- 
ures which are used in the doctrines of the. Holy Trinity 

may by their combination create ideas which will be 
altogether new though they are still of an earthly character.” { 
But when we reconstruct some unique experience in terms of 
conventional signs for purposes of communication, all we can 
possibly communicate is this reconstruction and not the experi- 
ence symbolized. Only those who have experienced the like, 
will translate our communication into its true experience-value. 
It is vain to describe a symphony to a man deaf from birth; 
the novel word-combinations simply puzzle him. Unless we 
have here an “impression” of the supernatural already, words 
can never evoke such an impression to memory; no combina- 
tion of natural experiences can yield a conception of an in- 
commensurable order. 

It seems to me, therefore, that as in the later Zssay he is 
trying to square the same theory with theology, so in this 
sermon Newman is trying as far as possible to square theology 
with the free and unfettered theory of doctrinal development 
as applicable to matters of immediate experience; and that to 
this end he is trying to see how far revelation may be regarded, 
not as a past event, living on only in its record, but as an 
ever-abiding perpetuated experience of the mind of the Church. 
Were it such, then it is hard to see why we should venerate 
and rule ourselves by the past, and presumably less perfect, 
formulations of an ever-present object; why we should not be 
as free of the past as the liberal theologian who finds his sub- 
ject-matter not in a sacred doctrine given long since from 
heaven, but in the present facts of conscience and religious 
experience; or why we should need the intervention of an in- 
fallible authority to control the work of development and re- 
flection, seeing that such a principle of control would be fur- © 


* P, 339. EP, 333. t P. 339. 
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nished by the experienced impression of the eternal realities 
themselves. 

May it not be that this sermon is a tentative counter- 
theory opposed to the Biblical-Protestant (and, to some extent, 
to the Tractarian) appeal across the silent centuries to the 
oracles of a dead past as the all-sufficient rule of Christian 
truth; that is, a plea for a revelation that still lives and 
teaches, even as Christ’s Spirit still lives and teaches, in the 
living Church; that it gropes after the notion of an “ apos- 
tolicity”’ that is not the privilege of one age, but the attribute 
of all, making all equally authoritative; that it is so far in the 
direction of Catholic as opposed to Protestant and even Trac- 
tarian theology? Yet as a theory it differs from that of the 
Essay and that of the prevalent school-theology, in so far as 
it conceives the Spirit of Christ as an abiding principle of 
revelation, perpetuating in the mind of the Church that “ mas- 
ter-vision” of God which was given to the Apostles; not in- 
deed adding substantially to the content of that vision, but 
continuously expanding and elaborating its expression in ac- 
cordance with the growth and development of the human mind 
from age to age—so that the Church of to-day speaks from 
vision, not from memory, of revealed truth. It conceives Christ’s 
revelation as an element or germ of supernatural truth knit up 
from the first with the organic unity of the human mind of 
the Christian community, growing with its growth, strengthen- 
ing with its strength, changing with its changes—and yet semper 
cadem, always the same in the sense in which every organic 
growth (whose past nevertheless dies away into its present) 
preserves its identity. 

In this view, the criterion of present expressions of the 
ever-revealed truth is not their identity with, or subjection to, 
those of the past, but their conformity to supernatural experi- 
ence of the present—a criterion of little external or demonstra- 
ble value, and whose application is most difficult and obscure, 
compared with that of- the school-theology. At best it might 
be possible to point out the unity of spirit between later and 
earlier developments; to show that these find their explanation 
and “final cause”? in those; or to use the observed law of 
growth and expansion as a criterion; or to appeal to the test 
of universal spiritual fruitfulness. ‘‘ As objects excite senti- 
ments,” he says in the Zssay,* ‘‘so do sentiments imply ob- 


* Ch. i., sec. ii., n. 7. - 
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jects.’ It might be said that the spirit was given to us pri- 
marily as charity, as a sentiment, and that doctrinal truth was 
but the object implied in, and deduced from, that sentiment— 
even as our constructions of the material world are deduced 
from our felt experiences. But all such criteria are hopelessly 
lacking in definiteness for purposes of doctrinal statement and 
confessional agreement. 

In the avowedly tentative Essay on the Development of Chris- 
tian Doctrine (1845) it seems to me that Newman, having the 
same theory of development in his mind as in 1843, applies it, 
only just so far as it is applicable, to the actual history of 
Catholic theology. He is arguing with the Tractarians on 
their own presuppositions. He is showing them that they 
can identify the Catholicism of the first four General Councils 
with the depositum fidei only by the implicit acceptance of a 
principle of development which should equally compel them 
to accept the Council of Trent. If this principle was always 
implicit in the dogmatic life of the Church; if it became im- 
perfectly explicit in a writer here and there, as in Vincent of 
Lerins; yet it was too little in harmony with the statical modes 
of thought and with the imperfect historical sense of earlier 
centuries to have admitted in those days of the easy recogni- 
tion which Newman, more than any one else, has now secured 
for it. The reference of doctrinal disputes of the first ages to 
the Apostolic Sees was dictated by the belief that they held 
the pure apostolic tradition unchanged and undeveloped. Ac- 
tual, literal, and not merely substantial and virtual, apostolicity 
was for centuries the criterion of orthodoxy. The sub-apos- 
tolic age, with its’ belief in an immediate consummation of all 
things, could have no sense, no neec of the supposition of 
doctrinal developments. Apostolicity was its criterion; and 
subsequent ages followed suit. In the theology of St. Thomas 
and the scholastics there is little or no explicit reference to 
the principle of development as a solvent of problems. It is 
assumed that the whole doctrinal system could be discovered 
in the Scriptures or in the Fathers by careful analysis and 
exegesis, as it were, by the use of a theological microscope 
and scalpel. The disciplina arcani, or else the imperfection of 
documents, is liberally invoked to explain discrepancies which 
our modern theologians would explain at once by development. 
Literal apostolicity is still the test. Could they have seen the 
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whole past history of theology, even as we now see it, the fact, 
the process, and laws of its growth would have forced them- 
selves into recognition; but the interval that divided their age 
from that of the Apostles was for them buried in obscurity. 
In the sixteenth century the reformers and their opponents 
argued largely on the implicit common assumption that literal, 
actual apostolicity was the test of Christian truth, and hag- 
gled over texts instead of testing the legitimacy of develop- 
ments. The Tractarians, against whom Newman urges the 
principle of development, were certainly patristic in refusing 
it explicit and sufficient recognition, and in their notion of 
apostolicity, actual and not virtual, as the rule of faith. He 
shows them that both they and the Fathers implicitly admitted 
the principle, and that they must abide by its consequences; 
‘that it formulates a necessary law of the mind in its reflection 
on any subject-matter whatever, be it a fact or a document, 
an experience or a record of experience. 

But the whole Zssay of 1845 assumes the presupposition of 
the Tractarians, namely, the conception of the depositum fidei 
as being the communicable record and symbolic reconstruction 
of a revelation accorded to the Apostles alone. The subject- 
matter of the development there discussed is not an object re- 
vealed but the symbol of that object, the primitive Credo. 
Consistently with this, and only with this, conception of the 
matter Newman declares the need of “‘an infallible developing 
authority.” * Were the object ever present to us by a per 
petuated revelation we should have in itself a sufficient criterion 
of its formulations; as we have of natural science in nature. 
But the ever-shifting sense value of dead words and symbols 
would quickly and hopelessly obliterate the sense of the primi- 
tive Credo in default of some supernatural intervention. In the 
hands of an unscholarly reader the New Testament yields a 
vastly different sense to that which it bore to its writers. If 
he have faith, he will try to square the rest of his mind with 
this misconceived divine teaching to the prejudice of reason; 
if he have no faith, he will scoff at what he has simply mis- 
understood, owing to the changed value of language. 

Again, it is consistent with, and only with, the same pre- 
supposition when Newman claims for this Credo and for its in- 
fallibly warranted developments that jurisdiction over all depart- 
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ments of thought which “imparts to the history both-of states 
and of religions its specially turbulent and polemical char- 
acter,”* and this, because “facts and opinions which have 
hitherto been regarded in other relations and grouped round 
other centres henceforth are gradually attracted to a new influ- 
ence and subjected to a new sovereign.” f If we hold the 
revealed object only as communicated in certain consecrated 
categories or thought forms; if we have no direct access to it 
for purposes of adjustment, of re-expression and re-clothing, 
then the preservation of those categories is a matter of life and 
death. But they belong to, and entail the unity of, the whole 
living organism of human thought and knowledge; if they are 
to live they must be in agreement therewith; if in the event 
of discord, they cannot yield to novelty, novelty must yield 
to them. Else religion will be a walled-off department of our 
mind; neither affecting nor affected by rest. Here we have 
the conflict of Church and State reproduced in the realm of 
knowledge; another application of the same principle. Again 
he is consistent to the same presupposition when he makes the 
earlier developments the criterion of the later; and the degosi- 
tum fidet the supreme criterion of all—thus subjecting the pres- 
ent and future to the past. The inverse obtains in natural 
science, which can afford to discard its past theories or to 
judge them by their conformity to present views. For, in or- 
ganic and psychological as distinguished from mechanical or 
dialectical developments, the earlier stage is explained and 
criticised by the later; the means by the end. The true cri- 
terion, namely, the final issue, lies hidden inaccessibly in the 
future. So far as present developments explain and find a use 
for what was inexplicable in the past they are presumably in 
the right direction; but who can say what present irregularity 
or evil may not find its justification in what is yet to come? 
Liberal theology lacks that definite, workable criterion which is 
furnished by an appeal to the past; it can only appeal to the 
criterion of an imperfectly determined spirit or law of devel- 
opment, if it is not to justify the whole existing state of things 
en bloc. 

If Newman amendsj{ the almost purely quantitative con- 
ception of development implied in Vincent of Lerins: ‘‘ Small 
are a baby’s limbs, a youth’s are larger,” by suggesting that 

“Ch. 1, ses: 1;,. a. 5. +P. 185. Edit. 1900. Cf. p. 355. +P. 172. 
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there may be “considerable alteration of proportion and rela- 
tion as time goes on,” and that the butterfly is the develop- 
ment, though not the image, of the grub; yet this is but to 
make room for “a multitude of propositions . . . which 
gather round the inspired sentence of which they come,” * or 
for “doctrines, rites, and usages,” which “have grown up 
round the Apostles Creed and have impenetrated its articles, 
claiming to be part of Christianity, and looking like those 
additions | which we are in search of.”’{ The conception 
throughout is clearly that of an unchanging dogmatic nucleus 
round which ‘‘ additional” propositions ever group themselves 
into a doctrinal system ever ‘the same,” because its central 
beliefs are actually, its subsidiary beliefs virtually apostolical, 
z, é., identical with the “ deposit of faith.” 

Such is the daring scheme of the celebrated Essay which 
harmonizes as far as possible the dynamical conception of 
orderly growth and development with the more statical con- 
ception of an unchanging original deposit of faith supple- 
mented by infallible and irreformable interpretations from time 
to time. Though at first viewed askance by many, it has 
since commended itself so universally that the more ancient 
and literal interpretation of the test of apostolicity is now 
hardly maintained anywhere in its purity, except perhaps in 
the petrified theology of the Greek Schismatical Church and 
among Protestant Bible Christians, if there be any left. The 
disciplina arcanit rusts away quietly among other obsolete 
weapons of controversy. The growth of doctrine is a fact that 
in the Western world has become evident to all. We must 
either (with Protestantism) deny all apostolicity to these 
growths; or accept them as lawful developments, and as 
therefore virtually apostolic. 

In the case of so subtle a dialectician as Newman, we can- 
not conclude at once that he is himself quite satisfied with a 
theory which he happens to be urging ad hominem, or that he 
is unaware of its difficulties and limitations. Thus, when he 
urges that the violent and unseemly modes of procedure which 
are sometimes alleged against Catholic orthodoxy of modern 
times were equally characteristic of the orthodoxy of the 
patristic age, and that courtesy and gentleness often seemed 
the monopoly of heterodoxy; or when§$ he replies to the 

, * P..S9. t Italics mine. tP. 92. § Ch. vii. sect. 4. 
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charge against later Catholic theology of unreal and fantastic . 
handling of texts by showing that respect for the letter and for 
the immediate sense of Scripture went oftenest with heresy, 
and that orthodoxy stood for the loose, mystical sense, all 
this is plainly ad hominem and is not a plea for violence or 
for inaccuracy. And so, too, as a whole, the Zssay cannot 
be adduced as demonstrably representing Newman’s inmost, 
still less his final, view, or as really contradicting the Univer- 
sity Sermon which deals with the theory of doctrinal develop- 
ments and not with its application to a particular controversy 
and its data. Great, however, as is the relief which the Zssay 
offers to “‘ what has now (even in 1845) become a necessary 
and an anxious problem,’’* it raises or leaves unsolved some 
great difficulties. 

As each department of thought and knowledge, so too 
{according to the prevalent evolutionary philosophy) knowl- 
edge as a whole grows from generation to generation into 
something qualitatively different; it is not only more, it is 
other. The collective mind of our day, it is said, is not that 
of savagery, plus that of barbarism, plus medizvalism, plus 
modernity ;—as it were concentric circles framing one another, 
or stories of a house piled one on top of another, or wings 
and additions of different styles made to it at different 
periods and still persisting in their differences. The catego- 
ries of the past have died and dissolved into those of the pres. 
ent; they do not and cannot coexist unchanged. Words and 
signs like dead monuments may survive, but their sense has 
perished to live again in something fuller or other. If this is 
not so, we must show that it is not so. We must show that 
the general mind does not grow in this organic fashion, but 
rather, as the scholastics teach, by working on certain perma- 
nently established categories, principles, and facts, the same for 
all men at all times, and by progressively building these up 
dialectically into an ever more complex and comprehensive 
system of knowledge; we must show that the development of 
doctrine, as described in the Zssay, is simply a particular case 
of the general conditions, static and dynamic, of mental 
growth. If the first conceptions in which the Christian revela- 
tion was given us can grow out of all shape and recognition 
like letters cut on the bark of a young tree; if they are not” 

*#P, 30. 
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immune from the law of progressive transformation; if the 
very subject-matter of our theology grows with the growth of 
the mind, how can it be used as a fixed standard and criterion 
of that growth? A building may grow, but if the building- 
materials also grow, the results will be like those of the 
croquet-party in Adlice’s Adventures. 

Ultimately the question resolves itself into this: Does 
thought grow architecturally or biologically? If the former, 
then the problem arises: Does the “deposit of faith,” and do 
the infallible definitions of the Church, bind us absolutely to 
the categories and thought-forms of the age in which they 
were framed. That they do, would seem to be indicated by 
the ceaseless polemic aforesaid between theology and profane 
philosophy, science, and history consequent on the indirect 
jurisdiction which the former claims over the whole realm of 
man’s thought—a claim which would be unnecessary did the- 
ology hold these categories to be of but a relative and sym- 
bolic value which they could retain irrespective of the fluctua- 
tions of thought, and did it not treat them as finally assured, 
not as amendable results. If, as it seems, we are bound to 
them as of absolute value, as finally true for philosophy 
science, and history, then we have a new brood of problems. 
for we must show that those of different ages are consistent with 
one another, and that those of all the ages together are still 
valid and furnish collectively a rule by which modern thought 
should be corrected. That is the difficulty on one side. On 
the other, if we deny that past forms are to be the criterion 
of present and stand by all the implications of that denial, we 
not only contradict tradition in a substantial point, but we 
shall find it hard in many ways to erect a secure barrier 
against liberal theology.* To find some via media between the 


*In my former article I defined (and exemplified) ‘‘ liberal theology" as that which pre- 
scinds entirely from miraculous revelation and professes to be simply the philosophy or natural 
science of man's universal religious experience. Needless to say it discards all belief in, or 
deference to, the teaching authority of the Church, and has therefore nothing whatever to do 
with what is sometimes called ‘‘ Liberal Catholicism, ’ which in this point is professedly Catho- 
lic ; nor again with the older Protestantism, which holds on to the belief in a past miraculous 
revelation as the rule of present orthodoxy. This latter is Harnack’s position so far as he ap- 
peals to an exceedingly dwindled nucleus of primitive Christian revelation as a doctrinal test ; 
a nucleus which he does not regard as in process of ceaseless transformation along with the 
mind, but as gathering round it accretions and additions, which, whether legitimate or illegiti- 
mate, have no divine authorization. At times he leaves it doubtful whether he conceives the 
revelation of God’s Fatherhood and man’s brotherhood as communicated doctrinally to the 
mind, or as the infusion into the heart of a certain spirit or sentiment which spontaneously ex- 
plains itself and its object to the understanding in that doctrine. This latter view would put 


him in a category apart. 5 
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Scylla and Charybdis of these pressing difficulties is the en- 
deavor of those who follow in the footsteps of Newman. This 
article does not pretend to contribute directly towards a solu- 
tion of the problem in question; but only indirectly, that is, 
by endeavoring to clear the issue as much as possible, to indi- 
cate the precise lie of Scylla on one side and Charybdis on 
the other. 

Yet a difficulty stated is, in many cases, a difficulty solved. 
When we can rest neither on one horn of a dilemma nor on 
the other, we may be sure that we are victims of a fallacy of 
“imperfect disjunction.” A reconciliation of an unchangeable 
body of primitive beliefs with a theory of development in no 
way prejudicial, either to unity of faith or to the laws of 
mental growth, is to be looked for close at hand in elementary 
principles common to all Christians, in the recognition that the 
Gospel was preached to the poor, to the non-scientific. But 
this would take me beyond the scope of the present article. 




















THE WEAVER. 


BY N. F. DEGIDON. 


HE cottage lay close by the narrow roadway, on 
the other side of which a mountain torrent, un- 
protected by wall or battlement, forced its way 
over boulders in a mad race to the sea. On 
its shelving banks Tom Garvey’s blue-eyed chil- 

dren played all day and every day, and people used to wonder 

how Tom and his wife Biddy saved them from a watery grave, 
for the brook abounded in treacherous pools. 

Tom was tall and fair, with genial blue eyes and a face 
that might be considered handsome were it not for the weak, 
receding chin. He was never busy, never in a hurry. He 
tilled his acre of land and grazed his cow along the road 
dykes in summer time when her usual pasture land was stopped 
for the growth of hay. Sometimes he did a day’s work for a 
neighbor for hire or kindliness—generally the latter. He had 
always the kind word for young and old, always the spare 
time to stop for a chat, always the willing heart to do a 
neighborly act, and, in consequence, was much liked, if not 
too much respected. 

Biddy, his wife, had been a beauty in her youth, and, as 
the mother of six noisy youngsters, was still comely. She had 
chosen Tom out of many admirers, although he possessed 
nothing he could legally call his own, for the cottage and three 
acres of land belonged to his elder brother. They were mar- 
ried by the parish priest one Sunday and the pound-offering 
made by Tom was borrowed from a neighbor. They returned 
to Tom’s brother and made their home with him without even 
asking his leave. Paddy Garvey did not welcome them, neither 
did he resent the intrusion; the only evidence of feeling 
showed was a little pallor of the face and a tightening of the 
lips, as of one who did not quarrel with fate and bowed to the 
inevitable. Biddy noticed these things as she sat by the kit- 
chen door and watched Paddy as he went on with the prepara- 
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tion of their modest evening meal, for he and Tom had lived 
alone in the cottage since their mother’s death—the former do- 
ing the housework. 

“‘T’ve brought home a housekeeper,” said Tom at last, look- 
ing at his brother sheepishly. 

“Aye!” ejaculated Paddy without ceasing his work. 

“ She’ll be handy,” went on Tom. 

“You'll need some one handy when I’m gone,” answered 
his brother. ‘‘ An’ some one more than that, I’m thinking,” 
he went on in a tone slightly suggestive of bitterness. 

Biddy flushed, but she took off her bonnet and mantle and 
sat down to the meal without an invitation. The three ate in 
silence and the monotonous tenor of their lives began. 

The marriage was more than a nine days’ wonder. People 
were never tired of praising Biddy—never wearied setting her 
up as a brilliant example. Nobody ever saw her at work, yet 
the cottage was always as neat as new pins, the children tidily 
and cleanly, if poorly, clad. She devoted a goodly part of each 
day, when weather permitted, pacing slowly up and down the 
roadway with fingers busy building up, stitch by stitch, abnor- 
mally long stockings. The inquisitive puzzled their brains as 
to the probable destination of these, since Tom could not pos- 
sibly wear out as many as she knitted, and, so far as any one 
knew, she had no relations, near or otherwise. 

Tom and Biddy were popularly supposed to be an _ ideal 
pair, and should have been ideally happy were it not for the 
gloomy presence of Paddy, and much pity was bestowed on 
the young pair for this dark cloud in their bright household, 
for Paddy Garvey was dark and sullen and silent. No one 
ever saw him smile since Biddy crossed his threshold, and he 
worked so hard that he never had any time for kindliness. 
He was by trade a weaver, and the bright, sunny cottage had 
one gloomy chamber set apart for his entire use, where bales 
of wool hung suspended from every beam over a big, ugly loom, 
in the midst of which Paddy sat, unwashed, unkempt, plying 
his shuttle as if impelled by an unseen power. 

Sometimes the children peeped shyly in, but ran away 
again as they might at the cry of Bogie-Man, and, at such 
times, an observer, had there been any, might have seen a 
swift spasm of pain pass over the man’s tired face. Occasion- 
ally Biddy came into his den with a cup of tea, a few pota- 
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toes, a bowl of milk, or some such scanty portion of their 
meal when he delayed joining them over-long, and laid them 
silently on a small table ‘at his back. Often the neighbors 
called in with work for him and the will to tarry for a little 
mild gossip, but he usually cut them short, and they went 
away more convinced than ever that Tom and Biddy were 
much-enduring mortals. When their concern evinced itself in 
words, Biddy had a peculiar trick of sucking in her lips and 
looking at her husband with an expression that was not kin 
to love, and he had an adroit way of quickly changing the 
conversation, or rising suddenly with an ejaculation about 
some important business left undone through forgetfulness, 
which set more than one thinking. But curiosity remained 
unsatisfied. Biddy could close her lips to some purpose. She 
never spoke ill of Paddy, of her husband, of anybody. When 
she had no good to narrate, she held her peace. Tom laughed 
good-naturedly at everything, or joked facts away when they 
came persistently before him. Paddy remained grim, silent, 
unapproachable. It was only once a year, when the parish 
priest hunted him out to perform his Easter duties, that the 
neighbors caught a glimpse of a clean, uncomfortable man 
attired in best clothes of a very ancient pattern. 

The strange trio had thus lived their lives about a dozen 
years, with little or no break in the monotony save the peri- 
odical arrival of a fair, blue-eyed child, when Biddy, entering 
the dark chamber one morning with the customary cup of tea, 
found the loom still and the dark figure absent. It took her 
several seconds to take in these facts, and her breath came a 
little quickly as she climbed the ladder stairway to peep into 
his attic bedroom. Not that she expected to see him there, 
for Paddy rarely lay abed after the sun, but, since he seldom 
went abroad, it was useless seeking him in the fields. The 
summer sun was fighting its way in at the small attic window, 
and lingered on the lowly bed and a still figure with pallid 
face which lay there. The eyes were wide open and sad, the 
mouth drooped, and the hands lay limp and inert on the quilt. 
Biddy’s breath came quickly. ‘‘ Paddy!” she said in an awed 
whisper, 

“T couldn’t help it, Biddy,” answered a weak voice. “I 
set the kitchen in order, lighted the fire, fed the fowls, and 
then I turned in again. Biddy, do you know I am dyin’?” 
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The sad, patient eyes searched her face, lingering on its 
rounded curves and pouting red lips. 

“Paddy!” she reiterated as the blood crept away from 
her cheeks and a mist swam before her eyes. 

“°?Tis thrue,” he said. ‘‘ Mortal man couldn’t stand it, an’ 
I’ve been givin’ this year or two.” 

Biddy came close to the bedside, and, kneeling down, 
looked into the sick man’s face saying: ‘‘I’ll send for the 
doctor. Pat Donovan will get us a ticket, an’, bein’ a kind 
neighbor, he might call for him on his way to-morrow.” 

The sick man smiled answering: ‘‘ Never mind the docthor, 
Biddy asthore; I’m thinkin’ I won’t be in his need to-morrow.” 

“Paddy,” she said brokenly, “we didn’t heed you much, 
but we'll be different when you are better again. The chil- 
dren—” 

“‘Ah, yes; I was only an old crank, Biddy, an’ you were 
a fair young colleen. Who could expect that you’d take me 
an’ leave Tom ?”’ 

“JT couldn’t help likin’ Tom best then, but if I had the 
time over again—”’ 

“Tf you had, you’d have married Tom just the same, an’ 
ye’d have let poor ould neglected Paddy work to fill the 
children’s mouths.” 

“Don’t,” she moaned. 

“?Tisn’t that I mind goin’,” he went on as if he had not 
heard, “for when a man goes around with a heart of lead, 
day in an’ day out, ’tis bound to weigh him down at last; 
but I pity the children with a lazy father like Tom, although 
they always kept me far away from their little hearts, an’ I 
pity the girl I gave my life for—” 

Biddy’s sobs broke into his speech, and he raised himself on 
one elbow with a painful effort, while, with the other hand, he 
gently stroked her head. 

“JT was the queer old man, to be sure,’ he went on half 
unheeding, ‘‘ but the first day I ever saw you, when the boys 
gathered down in the kitchen for a dance an’ you stood beside 
Tom, I thought the ould kitchen wasn’t the same while you 
were in it—so bright like, as if the sun had come out suddenly 
after a dark mornin’. ’Twas rainin’ hard, I remember, as ye 
ran in, but I didn’t notice the rain or the darkness for the 
brightness that was all around you. I was the queer old man 
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for sure, to be askin’ you to stop with me, when I knew from 
the first you had eyes only for Tom. Sure I carried him on 
my back when he was a little lad, an’ when he fought with the 
other youngsters, as boys will, I beat them till they were black 
an’ blue for darin’ to lay hands on him. I was always more 
like his father than his brother, an’ I never wanted a thing 
from him but the girl he wasn’t man enough to work for, an’—” 

‘Don’t say anything against Tom,” Biddy interrupted, start- 
ing up. ‘He can’t help being made as he is.” 

“Was I sayin’ anything against him? I’m the queer old 
man, an’ the sooner I lay my bones to rest beside my poor old 
mother, the better for all.” 

But Biddy was of an active mind, and did not believe in 
sympathetic words where deeds would serve better, so, without 
more ado, she retreated to the kitchen and bustled about the 
wants of the sick man. Tom was sent at once for the priest 
and doctor, while little Patsy, the eldest boy, was despatched 
to the village for such dainties as could be procured there. 

“?Tis the way we didn’t heed him enough,” she said to the 
doctor, and the doctor laughed. The idea of any deeper mean- 
ing in her words did not filter through his mundane mind. 
According to his thought, a sufficiency of food and drink was 
enough to satisfy any man’s needs; and if the sick man had 
not had a sufficiency in that way, it was surely his own fault, 
since trade was brisk and wages good in his line of life. 

Yet for all the care and ministrations of physicians for body 
and soul, Paddy lay inert, slowly but surely bound for the land 
of shadows. The heart of the big, ugly loom in the dark cham- 
ber ceased to throb, and the bales of wool made uncanny 
shadows when the moonlight filtered through the uncurtained 
window. The children peeped in, and seeing the dark figure 
absent, whose will moved the uncanny thing to weave great 
bundles of flannel and frieze, they took to playing hide and 
seek between the beams and joists. 

Paddy heard them as he lay still in his attic bed. Some- 
times a shout of delight warmed his heart a little, but such 
manifestations of joy were quickly quelled by the mother, lest 
they might disturb him. It troubled him, for he had loved 
them in his slow, silent way for her sake, and he bade her 
leave them free, since childhood was a time of joy. He wished 


they would come up and share a little of their youthful ygaiety 
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with him, but they never came further than half-way up the 
ladder stairway, when he would suddenly see two big round 
eyes and a fair curly head peeping over, only to disappear 
again as soon as his eyes turned in that direction. Why did 
they fear him? They had always held aloof from him. It was 
time he was going home. 

‘You are tired, Biddy,” he said one day. ‘I never thought 
I would live to give you so much trouble.” 

The tears came up and stood in her eyes She knew now 
it was no use striving against the Reaper. 

Paddy had entered the valley of shadows, and the neigh- 
bors, although they had been kind and sympathetic during his 
illness, could not but feel that Biddy and Tom would be hap- 
pier when time had softened the sorrow that usually follows 
in the train of death. They did not know that Want came 
and sat an unwelcome visitor in Paddy’s place at their board, 
for Biddy was ever one to keep her own counsel, and when 
they still came with bales of spun wool to be woven, thinking 
surely Tom worked the loom in his brother’s place, she never 
let them know that, early in the morning and late at night, 
her own hands threw the shuttle that transformed their wool 
into good, sound flannel for rough wear. 

“God rest his soul,” she would say to herself as she arose 
early for her day’s toil, and the same again as, wearied and 
over-burdened, she lay down for a brief rest. 

















CURA ANIMARUM. 


BY VINCENT McNABB, O.P. 





Emp EL EING that a highly developed organism such as 
mn the Holy See, and a highly complicated phe- 
nomenon such as Condemnation, cannot fully be 
described from one point of view, but should be 
[fossa approached from every side, I will set down the 
thoughts raised in the mind of one who would describe him- 
self as a loyal and tolerant Catholic, by the phenomenon of 
recent condemnations. To others may well be handed over 
the difficult task of analysing the human motives that some- 
times play no mean ré/e in the tragedy of condemned think- 
ers. The fact that even the Sacred Humanity of our Blessed 
Lord had its limitations prepares the Catholic for a broad- 
minded tolerance of the earthen vessels within which the 
Balm of Gilead is kept, if not always kept fresh. There will 
be, as there has been, no lack of writers to volunteer pains- 
taking analyses of the human side—that is, the outside—of 
recent decisions Neither will there be any want of clever- 
ness and brilliancy in stating facts which even in their own 
unheightened obtrusiveness are likely to swerve over-sensitive 
minds from the substance of phenomena to their mere accom- 
paniments. Yet, the loyal and tolerant Catholic view is not 
so often, nor so easily, put forward that a writer may under- 
take the task with no sense of responsibility. 

To loyal Roman Catholics, Rome is not only the meeting- 
piace, but the market-place, and still more the Metropolis of 
Souls. There are ten thousand other interests by the banks of 
the Tiber; because life, and especially spiritual life, is a syn- 
thesis of countless functions. The artistic, archeological, po- 
litical interests are there unquestionable; nay, supreme; and, 
at least, so prominent that to some men Rome is an art gal- 
lery, to others a museum, to others a forum. To us, Catho- 
lic Rome is a Sancta Sedes, a Holy See; that is, something 
lasting, something holy; not that all its decisions stand, nor 
that all its acts are holy. It should not be viewed as a mere 
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Holy Office governed by a commission, but as a world-wide 
institution whose curve of motion is expressed by a scheme. 
This view of it makes it imperative to allow no difficulties of 
the subsidiary parts to beckon our attention away from the 
general organic function. Just as we may recognize that mon- 
archies have been a blessing in spite of Nero, and republics, 
in spite of the Convention, so must we recognize that the Holy 
See has stood and stands for souls in spite of Julius II. and 
Alexander VI. With fluctuations in fervor she has been a not 
unfaithful steward of the commission to see that the poor have 
the Gospel preached to them. 

This is her unique function. Sometimes she has seemed to 
coquet with monarchs as with Charlemagne, or with pagan 
civilization as during the Renaissance, or with other forms of 
merely worldly power, but her conscience has been smitten 
at last. The strokes of persecution or apostasy have always 
opened her eyes in time, and sometimes only just in time, to 
save her from an official treason to her divine mission. How 
often has she falsified all the calculating diplomacy of mon- 
archs, who would bind her with golden fetters, by some scruple 
about the validity of a marriage or the orthodoxy of a formu- 
lary! When most fervent and most faithful to her divine com- 
mission her cry has been: “‘Da mihi animas! Non tua sed 
Te!’ And on the whole she has been faithful to her com- 
mission. Though begetting and educating sons who could take 
the front rank in art, politics, philosophy, she has never yielded 
to the temptation to view these things as the end, or even as 
the chief means of her work. Even in her approval or con- 
demnation of what has claimed her acceptance her chief, if not 
her only, canon of criticism has been the “Cura Animarum.” 
Though a custodian of the truth, it may not be a paradox to 
say that in approving or condemning she has been concerned 
about truth less than about goodness. She has looked less in- 
tently into the relations of theory to the mind than to the 
soul. By this I do not mean to say that she has sacrificed 
truth; she has but found the shortest way to it. Even in 
such seemingly abstract questions as those that formed the dis- 
puted frontier in her struggles with Arianism, Nestorianism, 
Monophysitism, she looked less to the mere abstract dogma of 
the occult relations between the Father and the Son, between 
the Infinite and the finite, than to the effect which these said 
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abstractions might have upon the fellaheen of Upper Egypt or 
the poor of Constantinople. 

This is, perhaps, the reason why, to use the strong words 
of Newman, there came a time when the “divine dogma of 
our Lord’s divinity” (as defined at Nicea by the Bishops) 
“was proclaimed, enforced, maintained, and, humanly speak- 
ing, preserved far more by the LZcclesta Docta than by the 
Ecclesia Docens,” because the first formal decision had been 
drawn up less as the outcome of dialectics than as an adjust- 
ment to the inner needs of the human soul. The men whom 
she calls heresiarchs have arisen for the most part from the 
ranks of those who have had no very great anxiety for the 
needs and temptations of souls. They have troubled the world 
by their abstract questionings, which, lawful in their time and 
place, are too much allied to mere pagan intellectualism to 
stanch the soul’s wounds or even quench the soul’s thirst. 
Arius, Nestorius, Eutyches, Pelagius, are names of subtle 
thinkers whose conception of religion would liken it to the 
Republic of Plato, which could appeal only to the few who 
have education, wealth, and leisure, and not to the many poor, 
unlettered toilers, ignorant of abstractions, whose souls lie be- 
yond the touch of all but divine realities. 

Yet whilst maintaining that the Church’s attitude towards 
opinion is determined by her maternal ‘‘Care of Souls,” we 
must not be conceived as maintaining the paradox that dogma- 
tic truths are verifiable by the voice of Conscience, as if the 
virgin birth were a dictate of the same inner tribunal that 
warns us ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal.” To be quite accurate, or as 
nearly accurate as the subject-matter will permit, we should 
say that the question of ‘souls is not so much the reason as 
the motive of her decisions. Neither must we be taken to 
deny the fact that on the whole the pure, upright conscience 
has an insight into dogmatic truth, seeing that on the whole 
there is a very subtle, yet very real, relation between being 
and well-being, between what is and what is good, between 
what is likely to scandalize the “poor” and what is the will 
of him who preached the good tidings to the poor before all 
others. 

This is at once the explanation and, if you will, the justi- 
fication, of certain condemnations on the part of the Holy 
See. Long before any absolutely final or infallible decision is 
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arrived at, she takes care of souls by daily warnings. If 
writers are of such personal reverence and self. forgetfulness 
that even in their most unverifiable opinions they have the 
soul of faith, she usually considers them harmless to the faith 
of souls. Her long tradition of experience, her world wide 
dealings with every class and nation, her absolute dependence 
upon the supernatural, the dangers that lurk for her in mere 
worldly aims, all urge and fit her to appraise men and things, 
writers and writings, in what she graciously calls the ‘‘ balance 
of the sanctuary.” Before a writer can lift himself from the 
scholastic level of his library or his lecture-hall, she has made 
a valuational judgment upon the effect which his work, it may 
be even his life’s work, will have upon the poor of Christ. 
This should help the one who feels the pressure of her guid- 
ance and hears her warning call, to follow loyally in her wake 
or to walk frankly in her sight. It should make obedience 
if not easy, at least easier. It should convince the mind that 
the task of submission may be as much an outcome of aposto- 
lic zeal as is missionary work to the poor and to the heathen. 
It should help to withdraw the subject of vexation from the 
sphere of personal rights, where pain is most enkindled, into 
the higher sphere of obedience, responsibility, the care of 
souls, where pain is wrought by acceptance into merit, success, 
reward. 

















HER LADYSHIP. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN, 
CHAPTER VII. 
MASTERS OF EARTH. 


sage is not at all amusing,” said Miss Graham. She 
# had picked up the phrase from the Family dur- 
ing that fortnight. The word ‘‘amusing” was 
always in the mouth of the Family. “Is he or 
ea she amusing?” they asked, when they required 
a credential of character. ‘“‘Was it amusing?” they asked, 
when. one had climbed the Matterhorn or had been received by 
the Pope. 

Miss Graham had been captured, captivated by the Family. 
It might be put to their credit that no one was too lowly 
to be caught within their net of captivation. They were an 
excessively amiable Family and a well-bred one. In their 
manner to her there had been no cognizance of the fact that 
she was a dependent of Lady Anne’s, not particularly suitable 
or efficient, who but for her Ladyship’s goodness of heart 
would be a derelict, high and dry, on the shores of lite. 

“He is not at all amusing,” she said to Miss ’Stasia re- 
assuringly, ‘‘but he is most estimable.” 

She knew what it was to break out in a cold sweat at the 
thought of a happening which might menace the rest and peace 
she had found in Mount Shandon. She imagined something of 
the same fear in Miss ’Stasia, who had not known Lady Anne 
as long, or as well, as she did. In her own mind she said to 
herself with a happy confidence that she and Miss ’Stasia were 
safe as long as they lived. 

However, she had miscalculated Miss ’Stasia’s profound ca- 
pacity for selflessness. The little lady was rather disappointed 
than otherwise at the suggestion that Lord Dunlaverock might 
be too dull a person to capture her benefactress’ heart. 

“TI don’t know that Anne would require a—a—person to be 
amusing,” she said. ‘“‘I rather fancy that she would like a 
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serious person. She has so many interests that she has not 
the same necessity as other people have of being amused by 
their—friends.”’ 

Lady Anne herself drove over to meet Lord Dunlaverock at 
the little wayside station, which seemed to have been dropped 
down all alone in the wide, flat country, beribboned with 
streams that came down from all the mountains. Mount Shan- 
don house and property occupied that wide plain. It was 
ringed half-way about by mountains. The railway, that was 
the way into the world, climbed a hill to a little mountain 
gorge to find its way out. Mount Shandon, with its long 
front and wings, turned its back to a mountain. From the 
front windows one might see across open country the blue or 
silver waters of a bay of a thousand islands. The house was 
on a height. The plain that stretched in front of it had been, 
so tradition said, at one time a great lake. The lake had 
drained itself, said the country people, into a subterranean 
river which carried its waters away to the sea. 

It was April now and the hills were in alternate rain and 
sunshine. Above the Lonely Hill behind Mount Shandon the 
clouds banked themselves up stormily in gray black masses up- 
on which the sun was shining. The rain-clouds formed and 
broke, sweeping down the mountain side in sheets of silver, 
Clouds wreathed themselves about the flanks of the mountains. - 
leaving the purple cones clear in air. The larks were climbing 
so many invisible stairs to heaven that the air was full of a 
tangle of song. The salt sweetness of the sea was in the at- 
mosphere, as well as the fragrance of the green things newly 
come alive, and the scent of hawthorn and lilac, early in bloom 
in the semi-tropical climate. 

The rain was on Anne’s cheek and hair. So always must 
he picture her. He came out of the little station to her 
where she sat with a firm hand on Patsy’s rein. There was 
not a soul to see their meeting except the station master, 
who was looking inquisitively through the bars of the window 
that lit his office from the outside. 

“Jump up,” she said. “Patsy is pulling the arms out of 
me, or thinks he is. I didn’t dare leave him to welcome you. 
For the same reason I didn’t even bring Terry, who is very 
ornamental sitting on the back, but wouldn’t be much use in 
an emergency. And how is every bit of you?” 
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The Irish brogue, the Irish speech, were music in ‘his ears. 
Was it possible that only two months ago he had thought it 
strange, contrasting it with the soft voice which had once made 
him music? As he took his seat beside her, and Patsy went 
off in a straight flight like a bird’s down the well-made, lonely 
road—it was a road of the famine days, made for endurance 
and little used—he sniffed the air appreciatively. 

“There is still snow on the hills with us,’ he said; and 
the north wind comes in claps down my chimney and puffs the 
smoke out in my face.” 

“You should have the chimney rebuilt,” she said, handling 
the reins in a way which was a delight to see, at once giving 
Patsy his head and yet ready to restrain him. ‘‘They’ve grown 
so used to the smoke here that they think it’s something they 
have to bear, like sickness or death or the will of heaven. I’m 
putting in new fireplaces and chimneys for some of the worst 
of them. They won’t know what’s happened to them when 
they don’t weep at the burning of green wood and get their 
complexions as well smoked as their bacon.” 

“There are a great many things I would wish to do,” he 
said slowly, ‘“‘both for myself and for my people. I am always 
hindered, as I told you, by lack of money.” 

“I know,” she said with a sympathetic glance at him. 
“Amy Mellor told me—at least she said in my hearing—that it 
was very hard on you to get the title and an exhausted estate 
because grandpapa could refuse nothing to his daughters.” 

“I have no quarrel with Uncle Dunstan,” he said. ‘“‘ Natur- 
ally he would think of his girls, not of one who was practically 
unknown to him.” 

It was on the tip of Lady Anne’s tongue to say that Mrs. 
Mellor’s speech had been made in generous defence of him 
when some of the Family had depreciated a Lord Dunlaverock 
who lived in the factor’s house and neglected the graces of life 
—so different from the handsome, debonair papa, whose mem- 
ory the Family were agreed to adore. However, she did not 
say it. Instead she turned and smiled at him. 

“Do you know it is very kind of you to brighten our lone- 
liness ?” she said. 

“T liked to come.” The young man’s honest blush went 
and came unnoticed. He bit awkwardly at the ends of a rag- 
ged moustache, which was a new growth since she had last 
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seen him. ‘‘ Something rather remarkable has happened, about 
which I wanted to tell you. By the way, you don’t propose 
to go through the village at this pace?” 

“T shall pull up in good time, before I reach the village, 
because the children straggle beyond the village sometimes, 
What is it, Alastair?” 

They called each other by their names, cousinly. 

“It is—a very wonderful thing for me, if it turns out as I 
think. I’ve been looking for water in some land that was of 
little value because it had none. We had to sink pretty 
deep. What do you suppose we found ?” 

“What ?” 

“Coal, fire-clay, iron. No, that’s not quite right. The 
seam of iron came first, then the clay, then the coal. We 
don’t know how far the seams run. I must have expert ad- 
vice, of course.” 

“And afterwards?” He was always too slow for Lady 
Anne. . 

“Afterwards? There will be the capitalist or capitalists to 
be found. Perhaps we shall float a company. I have not had 
time to think about it yet. I came to tell you.” 

“There will be no difficulty about the capitalist.” 

“I think not, with what we shall have to show him.” 

Patsy had slackened his pace now to a gentle trot. They 
had turned the corner of the road round by a little coppice, and 
could see the village before them, a straggling place of miser- 
able houses. Dirty children were playing cheerfully in the vil- 
lage street, disputing its possession with the cocks and hens 
and pigs and goats. Their unabashed mothers came to the 
cabin doors to look after Lady Anne and Lord Dunlaverock 
and pronounce them “a fine couple.” 

“It isn’t my property, you know,” said Lady Anne, an- 
swering Dunlaverock’s unspoken thought. ‘‘ Indeed it is a No 
Man’s Land. The spot where the village is built was originally 
common land. These people were originally squatters. They 
are dirty, careless, idle, even irreligious, although that's a 
strange thing in these parts. They’ll never do anything herded 
together. If one could separate them now! The men will 
work hard enough in England, when they go over presently 
for the hay harvest; here—sure the land grows potatoes of © 
itself, and there’s always a few eggs to trade off for the fish 
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that comes when there’s been a particularly good haul in the 
bay. There are always the children and their possibilities.” 

“And your schools,” . 

“Yes; they’ll learn things their parents never dreamt of. 
If I could get them out of the village on to the land! Why 
shouldn’t the men work their own bit instead of going to Eng- 
land? And we might teach the girls something, even if the 
women wouldn’t learn. Indeed the girls know something al- 
ready. A good many of them are employed at the Convent 
at the Point, making lace and embroideries, carpet- weaving, 
spinning, doing many other things.” 

“You could make it a hive of industry if you only had the 
land.” 

‘*I propose to find the land.” 

“To buy it—where?” 

“Not to buy it. To reclaim it. Look there!” 

She pointed with her whip straight before her. The sun 
now was shining on Mount Shandon in the distance. It showed 
dimly through a haze of silver. At the back of it the Lonely 
Mountain stood up darkly purple, with the silver haze half- 
way up it sparkling and shifting. It was a vaporous world, in 
‘which things were never two minutes the same. The haze 
lifted higher. Mount Shandon’s chimney-stacks and house-front 
came out of it. The lake in front was like a pearl in the sun. 
At the back of the house there was a great stretch of vivid 
emerald. 

“Do you see that?” she asked. ‘“‘ There where it is so 
green?” 

“The bog?” 

“Yes, the bog. It is of no use to anybody as it is; it is 
so treacherous that even the cattle cannot find a spot for graz- 
ing. I look at Dooras Bog, and I see—houses and farms.” 

“You would be putting your money in—a bog.” 

“You mean that the bog would swallow it? Possibly; but 
it would give it up to me again. I intend to go very cau- 
tiously. There is a fall: from the bog to where we stand. 
The ground falls all the way down to the sea. No one would 
say that drainage is impracticable. Anyhow I am going to do 
it—little by little; it may take me a lifetime to do it, but to 
add so much solid earth to the world, to make homes where 
there was only quaking bog land, would be a good record for 
a lifetime.” . 
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He looked at her, his face lighting up with a slow enthu- 
siasm. 

“It is worth doing,” he said. ‘‘ The question is whether it 
isn’t too much. How far does the bog go?” 

“Miles. It runs round the base of the Lonely Mountain 
and extends some way up the mountain itself. But I only in- 
tend to devote myself to my own particular portion of it. 
There is a mile of bog-land there between Mount Shandon and 
the Lonely Mountain. I see it the most productive portion of 
the estate.” 

“Ah!” his eye kindled. The hand to hand struggle with 
nature was something that appealed to him, to his brave, 
austere, combative spirit. ‘‘Why should there be bogs—in this 
country where they reclaim the very wilderness? You will go 
very slowly, little by little, Cousin Anne?” 

“T shan’t impoverish myself or the estate. I don’t mean 
to be the last of my line. I am sure papa would have wished 
me to marry. I shall do nothing rash for the sake of those 
who come after me.” 

She said it with the most superb unconsciousness, smiling 
reassuringly at him the while, and he was able to rise to the 
height of her unconsciousness, answering gently, ‘‘ Yes, Anne,” 
with a tenderness that made the words sound far more tender 
than they were on the surface. 

“* Besides,’ she said, ‘‘there is another reason why I shall 
go slowly with the reclamation of the bog. I have other things 
to do with my money, although there is a good deal of it. 
And’”’—at this moment they drove up to.the foot of Mount 
Shandon—“I want to be at least in part, and at this early 
stage of proceedings, your capitalist, Alastair.” 

He flushed up to the roots of his light red hair. 

“T never thought of such a thing, Anne,” he said. ‘ You 
don’t suppose I came to you for that? It is just at this pre- 
liminary stage of the proceedings, my dear‘ cousin, that I shall 
not feel justified in accepting your offer, generous as it is. A 
little later, when we see our way better and are sure there is 
money in it—” 

“Yet you encouraged me about the bog,” she said reproach- 
fully, as they went into the house together. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE LOAN. 


The people who were profoundly interested in Lady Anne’s 
friendship with her cousin—and there were some half a dozen 
such people, exclusive of dependents and retainers, and the cheer- 
ful world of the villagers, who found the affairs of their betters 
as engrossing or more so than their own—might have been dis- 
appointed if they had known how severely practical were the 
discussions between the two. 

Miss ’Stasia indeed had received quite a shock one morning 
when she had sat by an open window, below which Lord Dun- 
laverock and Lady Anne were walking up and down, up and 
down, while they waited for their horses to be brought round. 
She had felt herself obliged to move further into the «room 
lest she should be guilty of eavesdropping, and as she stood 
up quietly, so as not to warn them of her presence, a phrase 
of Lady Anne’s came to her ears. 

“A light dressing with guano would be advisable,” were 
the words. 

What on earth was a light dressing with guano? Miss 
*Stasia wondered with a vague uneasiness. She had an idea 
that guano was not a nice thing for a lady to talk about, and 
her anxiety on this score led her to consult Miss Graham. 
Not for worlds would she have revealed where or how she had 
heard it. She looked up from a book she was reading, when 
she and Miss Graham were alone together, and asked as though 
the question arose out of her reading: j 

“Can you tell me what is guano?” 

“Oh, bone manure,’ Miss Graham answered. 

Ah, she had known it was something evil-smelling and 
nasty. She must have seen it, smelt it, in the old days. To 
be sure Anne was always right. She was a true-blue Anne 
person, ever since Anne had come into the impoverished room 
at Mrs. Cronin’s, bringing with her warmth and the scent of 
violets. She would be a true-blue Anne person till she died. 
But it hurt her as a disillusionment that Anne could be talking 
about such things with Lord Dunlaverock. In her days it had 
been very different. And she had rejoiced in the love affair 
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she had thought to see unfolding beneath her eyes. Lord 
Dunlaverock was courteous and deferential to her as he would 
have been in the presence of beauty, being a simple and chi- 
valrous young man; and she was his friend. To think that 
he and Anne should have been talking about guano rather than 
the flowery things with which she had credited them. 

Lord Dunlaverock could give no more than a week or so 
to this break away from his business. During that week a deal 
of business was talked. Lady Anne did not refer again ‘to the 
question of putting some of her money into Lord Dunlaverock’s 
mines that were to be. But she told him a good deal of how 
her money had been invested. Safe investments with moderate 
returns. The Colonel and Mr. Osborne had not been the per- 
sons to play ducks and drakes with her money. As the Colo- 
nel had said ruefully, they had left that to herself to do. 

It did not seem strange to Dunlaverock that she should lay 
before him the statement of all she was possessed of and ex- 
plain how the money was invested. After all he was hey near- 
est male kin, the head of her mother’s family. He went into 
matters with her in his quiet, painstaking way. Truth to tell 
he was somewhat amazed at the extent of his cousin’s fortune, 
although it might easily have been a bigger one if the trustees 
had looked for eight and ten percent rather than for the safety 
of three and five per cent. 

Lady Anne was a little bit impatient about the caution 
which brought her the small, safe returns. 

“If I want money,” she said, ‘‘and to be sure J shall want 
money, I shall sell out there and then. Indeed I shall sell out 
in any case and transfer the money. One thing I did when I 
was in Dublin was to find a safe, respectable stockbroker. He 
is quite safe, Alastair. Mr. Gregg, our old family solicitor, 
recommended him. He can get me twice as much for my 
money as I am getting at present, even if he deals in only 
gilt-edged securities.” 

‘I shall hear you talking of bulls and bears’ next,’’ Lord 
Dunlaverock said with his slow smile. ‘‘You won’t do any- 
thing without consulting Gregg, I suppose?” 

“TI expect I shall have to do a great many things without 
consulting Mr. Gregg, or his partner, Mr. Sinclair. You see 
I am come to man’s estate, Cousin Alastair.”” She had never 
looked more bewitchingly soft and feminine. “I am come to 
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man’s estate; papa trusted me or he would not have left every- 
thing to me. Uncle Hugh said that I should have been tied 
up till I was twenty-five or till my marriage. As though I 
shall have time to get married for years yet! He would have 
liked me to be tied up all my days. A lily-footed Chinese 
lady would have been more to Uncle Hugh’s liking as a ward. 
But papa trusted me. He had been trusting me, you see, Ala- 
stair, all those years before he died; and although I was little 
I think he knew that the lessons had sunk in.” 

Lord Dunlaverock shook his head. He went a long way 
with his cousin, yet he felt that she ought to consult Gregg, or 
some man, about money matters. He felt a certain sympathy 
with Colonel Leonard’a attitude towards the heiress. 

“You should consult some one, Anne,” he said. ‘‘ Your 
husband will expect to be consulted some day.” 

“IT should tell him, of course, but—consult him—! You 
see, Alastair, I always have my mind made up. It would be 
horrible to consult him and then just take my own way in 
spite of him if he objected.” 

“Your husband will need to have large affairs of his own.” 

‘““Oh, I should like him to be immensely busy about his 
own affairs—unless he went heart and soul with me.” 

“Poor chap!” Dunlaverock said, with that faint glint across 
his rather careworn face which had made Lady Anne say that 
she really believed Alastair was acquiring a sense of humor. 

The week gave no time to entertain Lord Dunlaverock. A 
dinner at the Leonard’s, an afternoon cal] at the rectory, a 
drive of ten miles to see a new friend of Lady Anne’s, a Mrs. 
Massey, who from her invalid’s sofa was beneficence to half 
a country-side, exhausted the social events. For the rest, the 
property was pretty well driven over; there was a house to 
house visitation of the farmhouses, where the tenants were vis- 
ibly excited, and the farmer would address himself as often to 
Lord Dunlaverock as to Lady Anne, plainly regarding him as 
the master in the future if not in the present. 

Lord Dunlaverock did not seem to notice this attitude of 
mind, which half amused, half-annoyed Lady Anne. 

“For a people who are so very unromantic in their own mar- 
riages,” she said impatiently to Mrs. Massey, ‘‘they are amaz- 
ingly quick at scenting a love affair. A friendship between a 
man and woman is nowhere so impossible as in Ireland.” 


. 
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“Ts it possible anywhere?” Mrs. Massey asked, softly 
cynical. 

“It is possible to me, you unbelieving Ida,” Lady Anne 
flashed at her. 

“And your cousin?” 

“ Alastair thinks of me as another young man. I shouldn’t 
be at all his ideal She would be something soft and dainty 
and fragrant and feminine like you. I am only don camarade 
to him.” a 

““My poor Anne, what pitfalls I see in your path through 
life!” 

The conversation changed to other things. Lady Anne was 
sitting at Mrs. Massey’s feet, learning from her the best way 
of doing her duty to the people whose well-being was so much 
in her hands. It sometimes occurred to her—indeed people 
had not been slow to tell her—that she was going further than 
her father had ever gone, ever would have gone, and she had 
answered that it was an inevitable law; people could not stand 
still, to stand still was to decay. There was one thing about 
Lady Anne in those days—she was always quite sure of her- 
self. Mrs. Massey had suggested to her that a little human 
fallibility might be becoming. But Lady Anne was not to be 
discouraged. Her belief in herself was a part of her, like her 
superb physical health. 

It came to the last day, the last hour of Lord Dunlaverock’s 
stay. Lady Anne drove him to the station as she had fetched 
him from it, again dispensing with the ‘services of Terry, the 
small groom. Patsy was a bit lame, and they had his sedate 
elder sister, Kitty, who was what Lady Anne called ‘‘a sweet 
goer,’ whom anybody might drive, and who went according to 
her driver’s mood. They had started early to give Kitty her 
time, and give time for the interminable discussions, during 
which Kitty was frequently allowed to walk while a certain 
field, or a crop, or cattle were under inspection. 

“It has been very pleasant, Alastair,’ Lady Anne said, 
after one of these pauses. ‘‘We have always so much to say 
to each other. I shall have to write reams to you. It is the 
community of interest that makes a friendship like ours pos- 
sible. I suppose it is that which makes marriage successful in 
a surprising number of cases. Ida Massey says that when every 
other subject has exhausted its interest long ago there is the 
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unfailing interest of how to make ends meet. She says it ex- 
plains the domesticity of the middle classes.” 

“TI wish it would have the same effect on the upper 
classes,” he said seriously. Cynicism always puzzled and de- 
pressed. him. 

“‘By the way, Alastair,” she said, and she laid a hand on 
his arm, “I shall want to hear about your minerals. I have 
not been talking about it, but it has been much in my mind, 
If the expert reports favorably— ” 

“If he reports favorably ?” 

“You'll want money at once to go on, before you have 
found your capitalist.” 

“TI shall raise it somehow.” 

“Take it from me when the expert has pronounced favor- 
ably. Ah, do, Alastair! I am not satisfied with two-and-a- 
half per cerit on my money. Take what you want and pay me 
whatever you like. We are kinsfolk. Even if it were a risk 
—it will be no risk—couldn’t I oblige a kinsman with a few 
loose thousands? You will be hampered at the beginning for 
want of money, till you have found your capitalist.” 

He had known the difficulties. They had been making him 
a little more haggard of late. Now—to be sure she had meant 
this when she had placed all her affairs open ‘before him, when 
she had revealed to him the extent of her resources. To let 
her risk anything big was out of the question; but a few 
thousands, which it would not be beyond him to repay, that 
was another matter. 

She was watching his face, eagerly and anxiously expectant. 
The reins were slack on Kitty’s back in a way which would 
have invited disaster if it had been Kitty’s brother. They 
were going down a sweet bit of road, with low hawthorn 
hedges all out in bloom and scenting the air intoxicatingly 
sweet. She was looking into his face with a soft appeal. He 
noticed the bloom on her cheek, the purple-black of the loose 
curls about her brow, the upward sweep of the lashes above 
the beautiful, honest eyes. His heart began to thump against 
his side. 

“TI think, Anne,” he said with a measured deliberation, 
“that there are circumstances, conditions, under which a man 
might borrow money from a woman. We will call it borrow- 
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ing, since we are yet in the dark as to the capacities, the 
resources, of the mine.” 

“Yes”; she said with a little wonder that made her eyes 
dilate like a child’s. ‘‘ Yes; kinship or friendship would make 
it all right, Alastair; it will make it all right, won’t it, be- 
tween you and me, if you will call it a loan and not an in- 
vestment ?” 

He leant closer to her, and his eyes grew ardent. 

“I could take the money from my affianced wife,” he said. 

Something chilling fell on his ardor. She had looked away 
from him, and, leaning forward, caught up Kitty’s reins. 

‘Don’t, Alastair,” she said, “don’t talk of marriage. I am 
not ready for it. If I could think of it—” 

“You would think of me?” 


“Perhaps. I am very fond of you, Alastair, more—I be- 
lieve in you. I think perhaps papa would have been pleased. 
But not yet; leave me free.” 

He drew himself back a little stiffly. 

“T am not going to worry you, Anne. For the rest, per- 
haps I ought to be glad to be left swinging between earth 


and heaven, since you do not refuse me.” 

“TI wish I could give you a better answer. But it is not 
so I have thought of my life. If I were married, marriage 
would take me away from other things; oh, yes; it must do 
that to a great extent. If you are in the mind to do it, ask 
me again, Alastair, when I am twenty-six.” 

“There will be other men,” he said jealously. 

“I shall not be thinking of them. I like you better than 
any man I have ever known, except of course papa.” 

He said to himself that he would have to make her love 
him best of all before he could win her. He divined in her 
the vestal who shrank as yet from love and marriage. Would 
it be his lot to bring her soul out of its fastnesses, to wake 
the woman, the wife in it? His heart burned within him at 
the task that she had set him. yf 

“Ts it to be a semi-engagement ?’’ he asked. 

“How do I know?” she answered turning away from him. 
“T like you better than any one else, except papa. Can’t 
you be satisfied with that for the present?” 

‘For the present, yes’’; he said soberly. 

‘‘And you will take the money ?” 
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‘* Because it will be a bond between us I will take the 
money.” 

“ Ah, that is a good Alastair, a kind cousin.” 

She smiled at him brightly. There were five good years 
before she need think of that shadowy bond; and when she 
must think of it, why, who could there be whom she would 
like better than Alastair? 


CHAPTER IX. 
AN ASSISTANT. 


A good part of Lady Anne’s dream was a reality, or on 
the way to become one. A. strip of the bog had been re- 
claimed, as an earnest of the whole. Dooras Village was still 
as dirty, as improvident, as cheerfully unashamed as ever; the 
day of its redemption was still postponed, but it was coming. 
Meanwhile in the farmhouses and cottages on the Shandon 
estate wheels whirred and looms rattled. Girls stood on the 
doorstep in the evening sun working at their strips of embroid- 
ery and fine lace-making. It made an incredible difference 
when everything necessary for the existence of a usually large 
family had not to come out of the land and the men’s labor. 

All this is to say that Lady Anne was two years older 
than when she had made that intangible half. promise to her 
cousin. It was a promise of which he did not remind her 
when he came and went. He would not remind her of it till 
the time she herself had fixed, and she, at least, was not eager 
for the time to come. She was profoundly interested in the 
things she was doing. Of course she meant to marry, because 
papa would have wished it, and the line must not cease. But 
she put the concrete thought of it away with a certain impa- 
tience. It would mean such an interruption, such a distrac- 
tion, and a permanent one. 

By this time she had met many men of many classes, not 
one who stirred her pulses in the smallest degree, or menaced 
that half-bond with her cousin. A good many of the men she 
met would fain have come nearer. Apart from the fact that 
she was a great heiress, her charm increased with her years. 
She won hearts unconsciously by her bigness and softness, 
her frank, innocent ways, which had mind and will behind 
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them. She could not help people falling in love with her, but 
she had no coquetry. Her eyes met the eyes of men with 
the frank gaze of a boy in them. Some of them called her 
cold, some of them called her unawakened; she turned the best 
of them into friends; none of them was the worse for falling 
in love with her. 

“The people are my children,’ 
I am doing for them is my career.” 

At which her friend, Mrs. Massey, who had grown closer 
and dearer to her with time, would laugh softly and predict 
that the day would come when these would not suffice. 

Even Mrs. Massey knew nothing of the semi-bond between 
Lady Anne and her cousin. Dunlaverock came and went at 
intervals. It seemed as if he had:to come to talk things over 
with Anne. His mines had been no very brilliant success al- 
though the workings were still open. The yield of coal had 
been a negligible quantity. The seam of iron he was still 
working with indifferent.results. The fire-clay was the only 
thing which had quite fulfilled expectations, and in the train 
of the fire-clay had come a new industry in the making of 
tiles and drain-pipes. Dunlaverock still believed both in the 
coal and the iron; but the capitalists had not come forward; 
and he had discovered, like many a man before him, how the 
earth will swallow a fortune before she will yield up one. 

In the matter of the industries Lady Anne had not been 
content to go slowly. She had far outstripped Mrs. Massey 
in the extent and scope of her work. The Mount Shandon 
industries were beginning to get a name. .When she had be- 
gun, she had found something of a dead-lock in many of the 
existing industries. So much of the lace and sprigged muslin 
had gone to America; now the new American tariff shut them 
out. There must be something to take their places. 

She had talked it over with Ida Massey. She and her 
friend had driven together—it was astonishing how much 
Mrs. Massey managed to get about, considering her invalid 
state—to see “‘the most practical woman in Ireland,’ Mother 
Patrick of the Convent at the Point. Mrs. Massey had been 
wont to say of her that if she were made absolute King of 
Ireland for a year, the Irish question would be settled. 

The Convent had now a flourishing factory attached to it, 
which brought prosperity to the surrounding country with 
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none of the drawbacks usually associated with a factory. It 
was giving employment to half the country-side, teaching 
them a trade, too, making tweeds, blankets, flannels, carpets, 
on a severely business. basis. Mother Patrick believed in pay- 
ing her workers according to their skill and industry; and 
there was no temptation for them to better themselves by 
transferring their services. 

Lany Anne fell in love with the fresh faced, capable-look- 
ing nun at once; and the attraction seemed mutual. To be 
sure Mother Patrick was ready to lend some of her workers in 
order to teach Lady Anne’s people. 

‘““We’ve no secrets here,” she said. ‘It might be very nice 
if we had, but we haven’t. And I quite agree with your 
Ladyship that the day for confining our industries to the mak- 
ing of luxuries is over. For the one person who requires 
Limerick lace, ten thousand require tweed and flannels.” ; 

Lady Anne hankered after just such another factory as 
Mother Patrick’s, which was clean and fresh and airy, with a 
crucifix on the end wall of each of the long rooms. She 
glanced in the direction the nun indicated in one room where 
a sour-faced, elderly man was standing by a loom. 

“You saw him?” said Mother Patrick, her face wrinkling 
and sparkling with the most delightful humor. ‘“ He’s the 
blackest Orangeman ever came out of the North, but a capital 
workman. I had to pay for him, I can tell you, but he doesn’t 
shirk his work and he’s taught us all he knows. We’re a bit- 
ter pill to him still, but he believes in me. At first he looked 
at meas if I were a snake, and I assure you I was proud when 
he told me one day that I was ‘a gr-r-eat wumman in spite 
o’ ma supeersteetions.’ I’ve had a good many compliments 
paid me, and by notable people mind you, Lady Anne—even 
by royalty itself—but I never was as pleased with any of them 
as with that from Andrew MacNiece.” 

Later, when the factory on the edge of Dooras Village was 
spreading itself out long and low—Lady Anne could not have 
borne the ordinary factory building in the landscape, and this 
was made with many doors and windows to open on the lake- 
side, and was being planted with fuchsias and roses and hy- 
drangeas and red-berried mountain ash all about it—Mrs. 
Massey protested to Mother Patrick against her friend’s too- 
great absorption in her work. 


. 
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“She is giving up everything else,” she said. “I doubt 
that she has time to say her prayers. As for her social duties, 
why she has never performed any, and yet I’m sure her fa- 
ther’s daughter ought to. Just imagine, Mother Patrick, she’s 
never been presented! I want to take her to Dublin for the Cas- 
tle season and present her. That poplin you’ve begun to make 
—I saw a piece in the loom the other day, white with golden 
lines in it like running water—I want her to have a presenta- 
tion train of it. It ought to make poplin the fashion once 
more. Who designs your patterns for you?” 

“That was, I believe, Hugh Randal’s,” Mother Patrick said. 
“Hugh is a clever fellow. He’s ihatnd at what he’s doing; 
but it was his father’s business, and when the old man died he 
felt bound to return and take it up. I’ve got a book of his 
designs. for lace somewhere—beautiful!—and he’s practically 
untaught, or at least he taught himself. Hugh is the oddest 
mixture of the artist and the business man. To be sure the 
spirit bloweth where it listeth, especially in this strange country 
of ours.” 

“She ought to have some one to take things off her 
hands,” Mrs. Massey went on, reverting to her complaint about 
Lady Anne. “I believe she could do more for the cause we 
all have at heart by going more into the world and adver- 
tising what we have to sell. That poplin on Anne’s back, 
with her mother’s Limerick lace, would bring you many or- 
ders, Mother Patrick, to say nothing of the good result to the 
other poplin manufacturers and their weavers. She ought to 
take it over to England too among her fine relations. The 
younger generation has a good many beauties among its mem- 
bers. Why should they not wear poplin, and show what Ire- 
Jand can produce as against the rule of shoddy? She is at 
that building morning, noon, and night.” 

“Wait, dear!” Mother Patrick said with a thoughtful finger 
on her lip; “wait, 1 have an idea. Why shouldn’t Lady Anne 
have Hugh Randal? He's thrown away where he is. Why, 
he’s made for her!” 

“What can he do besides designing lace?” 

“All the things a man can do and a woman can’t do, not 
even myself, though, to be sure, I’m tied up here, nor Lady 
Anne for all her energy. Hugh will go out in the world and 
create a demand for the things we make, and supply it. He’ll 
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start agencies in London and Paris; he'll travel to America or 
anywhere else you like where there’s an industrial exhibition, 
and he’ll arrange for the things to be shown; he’ll buy her 
machinery and come between her and the many people in the 
world who will think her Ladyship’s industrial fad something 
arranged by Providence to put money in their pockets. There’s 
no end to the things Hugh will do for her. Upon my word, 
I’m not sure that she can have Hugh. I believe I want him 
myself. I’ve a cute American acting as my agent, but, now I 
come to think of it, Hugh would be worth twenty of him. 
Hugh has imagination. He'll see the thing as you and I and 
her Ladyship see it—as a matter of hard cash, and nothing 
more. He’ll go about with that new young man, Mr. Yeats’, 
poems in one pocket and a drawing-book in the other. I be- 
lieve the poetry helps him with the designs for carpets and 
embroideries and laces and damasks. After all, I don’t think 
I can let you have Hugh.” 

‘‘He sounds an ideal person. A judicious mixture of the 
romantic and the practical. You must give him to us, Mother 
Patrick.” 

“Tf I must, I must”; Mother Patrick fell to considering 
again. ‘‘ Lady Anne must make it worth his while. He sup- 
ports a mother and widowed sister and three small children 
belonging to the latter, by his shop, and he’s engaged as well.” 

“He has a shop?” 

“Didn’t I say so? A tailor’s shop in Ardnagowan. If her 
Ladyship made it worth his while he might get some one to 
manage the shop for him and devote himself to her interests.” 

“If he is all you say, he sounds very promising. Engaged 
too. That isa guarantee of steadiness. I hope he doesn’t con- 
template an immediate marriage. It would be against his doing 
all those fine things for Anne.” 

‘‘Now, how can I tell you? Sure what have I to do with 
marrying and giving in marriage? I am sure Hugh will do 
the sensible thing. She’s a little girl he had in as bookkeeper. 
Not a penny to bless herself with, of course. It’s just like 
Hugh.” 

“I'd better get Lady Anne to come to see him. What’s 
the address? 43 Castle Street? Thank you very much, Mother 
Patrick. I hope she will see it in a sensible way and consent 
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to give herself up to the world a bit more than she has done. 
You’re not more out of it yourself.” 

‘‘Indeed, then, I’ve often been told I’m a woman of the 
world,” the nun said humorously. ‘‘ And those who said it 
meant it fora compliment, too. I wonder whether it’s the right 
thing for a nun to be?” 

““You’ve the wisdom of the serpent and the harmlessness of 
the dove,” Mrs. Massey said laughing. ‘‘That’s why poor 
business men have no chance against you.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED ) 





VOX SCIENTIA:. 


BY. M. T. WAGGAMAN. 


I rule reality. At my desire 
Mad forces meet, coeval powers disband ; 
Creation’s secrets lie within my hand. 


The dark dissolves and time and space retire, 


Meek vassals unto me are ice and fire; 

Unleashed the lightnings leap at my command ; 

Suns I have measured and star arches spanned, 

And yet to unreached realms my feet aspire. 

O dream-spent spirits of a yearning world ! 

Come, follow me whose forward course is strown 

With triumphs, and whose heart is quick with youth ; 
Beyond the days a challenge I have hurled— 

Courage! Though moveless stands the dumb unknown, 
The silence is the shadow of God’s Truth. 





THE FOUNDER OF MODERN CROATIA. 


BY BEN HURST. 


mee MONG the various nationalities of conglomerate 

m Austria, Croatia ranks foremost as a country of 

peace and loyalty, industry and conservatism. 

If one were asked to characterize briefly the dis- 

tinctive feature of this Slav people, one could 

hardly fail to designate it as zmtense Catholicity. In an empire 

ostensibly Catholic, but including also Semitism, Calvinism, 

and Eastern schism, Croatia is the greatest stronghold of the 

Catholic faith. Like the Irish and the Bretons, the Croats 

have never allowed their national ambition to weaken the 
bonds that unite them to St. Peter’s Chair. 

The Serbs and the Croats are one race; their traditions and 
customs are identical; their language and their literature are 
the same. But the Croats use the Latin alphabet, while the 
Serbs. retain the Cyrillic. The division between these neighbor- 
ing and kindred peoples is less of creed than of allegiance. 
Doctrines are no barrier, say the Serbs, but they cannot sub- 
mit to the jurisdiction of Rome. And they are distrustful of 
- those who do; styling them traitors to the great cause of Pan- 
slavism, and foes to the Muscovite Mother of all Slav states, 
their natural protectress, Holy Russia. 

No more thorough refutation of this, and its kindred charge 
of bigotry and fanaticism, can be found than the life of Cro- 
atia’s greatest son, the late Bishop "Strossmayer. His favorite | 
motto, ‘‘ All for Faith and Fatherland,” in no wise hindered 
his adherence to the Croat proverb: ‘‘a brother is a brother, 
of whatever creed.” His political policy tended to nothing less 
than the reunion of all Southern Slavs; and if the movement 
known as Illyrism—meaning the adoption of the name Illyria 
by all the Slav races between the Adriatic and the Black Seas, 
from the Alps to the Balkans—was finally abandoned, this was 
certainly not due to any want of energy or enthusiasm on the 
part of the Croats. 

The ancient state of Croatia has always succeeded in pre- 


. 
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serving its autonomy and its national characteristics. One is 
apt to forget that the Crown of St. Stephen includes Croatia 
as well as Hungary, and that. the former is a potent factor in 
Transleithania. But if Cisleithania, with its numerous states of 
Austria, Bohemia, Galicia, Tyrol, Styria, Carinthia, Dalmatia, 
and others, presents a uniform spectacle of united interests 
working pacifically on the whole, it is otherwise with the dual 
kingdom of Transleithania, where the antagonism of Mag- 
yar and Croat bids fair to rival that which threatens to dis- 
solve the union of Austria and Hungary. A prominent Croat 
has informed me that if Hungary persists in her unreasonable 
demands, and separation results, Croatia will at once range 
herself on the side of Austria and abandon her consort of 
centuries. 

The Chrovates or Hrvats, as they style themselves, who first 
settled on the Illyrian coast, in the seventh century, never for- 
get that their union with Hungary was not the result of con- 
quest, but of a matrimonial alliance between the two reigning 
houses. Although they did not play a part in European his- 
tory equal to that of their Slav cousins, the Czechs and the 
Poles, their independent state comprised a vast extent of ter- 
ritory from Zara to Bosna-Serai and, in the tenth century, they 
were masters of the Adriatic. Their union with Hungary at 
the end of the eleventh century, through the marriage of a 
Croat princess with King Ladislas’ eldest son, was entered into 
on terms of perfect equality, and all attempts to treat Croatia . 
as a province of Hungary have hitherto met with failure. In 
the heroic struggle against the invading Turks, Croatia was the 
outpost of Christian Europe, and as such bravely bore the 
brunt. Napoleon the Insatiable counted Croatia among the 
lands of his ephemeral empire under the name of the Duchy of 
Ragusa; but after his fall it was once more reintegrated with 
the Crown of St. Stephen, and shared Hungary’s allegiance to 
the House of Hapsburg. In the terrible upheaval of 1848 
Croatia ranged herself loyally on the side of Austria, and 
it was the timely aid of the Croatian troops, led by the Ban 
(Chief) of Croatia, Yellatchitch, that enabled Prince Windish- 
Graetz to repulse the Hungarian attack on Vienna. When 
peace was restored Croatia retained its parliament, while rebel 
Hungary was subjected to a dictatorship; but the disaster of 
Sadowa forced Austria to yield to the reclamations of the 
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Magyars, and the “ Ausgleich”’ or Arrangement of 1867, seem- 
ingly favorable to the Croat nation, has proved quite the 
contrary. 

When Croatia was called on by this Arrangement to resume 
her union with Hungary, the famous Deak presented a sheet © 
of white paper to Bishop Strossmayer, chief of the Croat 
delegates, and said: “Bishop, write your conditions. They 
shall be final.” The Bishop did so, in all good faith; but 
his confidence, and that of the millions for whom he signed, 
was misplaced. Fierce Magyarizing tendencies soon showed 
themselves, and the contract which, in so far as it was possible, 
guaranteed the rights of Croatia, was trampled upon. True, 
the parliament at Agram preserved its privileges with regard 
to the administration of justice, the control of public worship, 
and education; but through its retention of the railway com- 
munications, post and telegraph, the Magyar government exer- 
cises a vexatious pressure on the Croat population, forcing it 
to adopt the Magyar language, and refusing to employ any but 
Magyar officials throughout the provinces of Croatia. The 
Croatian delegates to the parliament in Budapest are too few 
to remedy matters, but a revision of the ‘f Ausgleich,” in 1873, 
obtained for Croatia a greater control of her finances, and the 
nomination of her Ban by the king instead of by the Hunga- 
rian ministry. | 

In spite of all adverse circumstances the little country, dur- 
ing the last half century, has advanced in intellectual culture 
and material prosperity to an unprecedented degree. The suc- 
cess of her endeavor to develop and advance without becoming 
absorbed in either the German or Magyar elements which pre- 
dominate in the empire to which she belongs, has been mainly 
due to the extraordinary abilities and patriotism of one man. 
Indeed, the history of modern Croatia in her struggle for poli- 
tical freedom, for fair play, for the cultivation of her language, 
and the right to preserve untainted the traditional customs in- 
terwoven with her faith, is so closely connected with that of 
him whose death she mourns, calling him ‘‘her Moses: and her 
Chrysostom, her Pericles and her Mecenas, her Thomas a Kem- 
pis and her Michelangelo,” that a sketch of the life of this 
Father of his Country, the late Bishop Strossmayer, will suffice 
to make us acquainted with the Croat nation, its attainments, 
and its aims. 
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Like the Norman settlers in Ireland who became “ more 
Irish than the Irish themselves,” Bishop Strossmayer was, as 
his name shows, of German descent. His ancestors settled in 
Dalmatia in the beginning of the eighteenth century, and soon 
identified themselves with the people among whom they dwelt. 
The Bishop’s parents were from a humble walk in life. His 
father was a cattle-dealer, and his mother altogether devoted 
to her household duties. She was a woman of rare personal 
beauty, and exceedingly religious. One of the Bishop’s earliest 
recollections was a glimpse of her figure, in the dusk of dawn 
or twilight, kneeling before a picture of the Madonna. The 
Bishop had a twin-brother who died soon after birth, and as 
the parents were not sure of the child’s identity the survivor 
was called by both names: Joseph-George (Yusef-Jurai); and 
thus he always signed himself, although double names are un- 
usual among the Croats. At an early age his love of learn- 
ing manifested itself. As soon as he could read he was to be 
found wandering with a book on the banks of the Drave, and 
when he had finished the normal school of his native Esseg, 
he begged his father to ask for his admission to the seminary 
of the adjoining town of Djakovo. Here his spirit of obedi- 
ence and his mental capacities drew the attention of Bishop 
Sutchitch, who placed his name first on the list of students 
chosen to enter the Central College of Budapest. From this 
moment the young levite applied himself with ardor to the 
attainment of every excellence. He subjected his naturally 
vivacious temperament to severe discipline, and, shafing his 
superiors’ conviction that the best guarantee of his salvation 
was his consecration to God’s service, he determined to do 
his utmost to deserve it. The extraordinary talents which 
promised him a brilliant career in any walk of life, were to be 
devoted to the noblest; and he already longed for a field in 
which he could employ them for the glory of God and of the 
Church. His comrades seem to have looked on him as quite 
beyond themselves, and on the occasion of his’ severe illness 
one of them, a Hungarian (Count Ivan Ciraky), exclaimed: 
“There is no fear of Strossmayer’s death. He must live, for 
he is born to be a bishop!” 

After matriculating at Budapest, young Strossmayer hoped 
to be ordained without delay, but in this he was disappointed. 
On account of his youth and delicate health it was considered 
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advisable to postpone his admission to the priesthood; and he 
returned to his home in Esseg, where he remained for several 
months. It was during this period that Bishop Kukovitch chose 
him as a companion on a tour through his diocese. They 
traveled finally as far as Vienna. Strossmayer was the guest 
there of the Franciscan Fathers, for whose order he showed. 
a marked partiality in after life. He profited by the leisure 
and opportunities now at his disposal, and made himself ac- 
quainted with the treasures of art and science contained in the 
museums of the Austrian capital. There were no railroads in 
those days, and the journey to and from Vienna gave him an 
opportunity to study the people’s mode of _ their views 
and traditional customs. 

At length came the day to which he had long looked for- 
ward, and of which he afterwards wrote: 

“*Saddened in soul, and corporally ailing, I had returned to 
my native place, fearing that I should not live to celebrate 
the Holy Sacrifice. On this, as on so many other occasions, I 
was sustained and strengthened by the sympathy and encour- 
agement of my spiritual superiors. For the goodness of Bis- 
hop Kukovitch I can never be grateful enough—his name is 
every day in my prayers—and I thank God that I had the 
privilege of returning to Canon Rastovich, at his golden jubi- 
lee, the service which he rendered to me on the day of my 
first Mass.” 

With ordination, peace of mind and health returned to the 
young priest, who entered with zeal on his new duties as curate 
in the parish of Peterwardein. After two years, however, the 
longing to pursue his studies led him to ask for removal to 
Vienna; but his departure was opposed by the Canon of Peter- 
wardein, who did not wish to lose such an efficient aid. 
Strossmayer, unwilling to incur his displeasure, yielded for a 
time; but the impulse was too strong, and at last he set out 
for Djakovo to implore the Bishop to decide in his behalf. Bis- 
hop Kukovitch, however, received him coldly, saying that he 
had already heard of his “restlessness,” and advised. him to 
return on the morrow to Peterwardein. The young man with- 
drew sorrowfully, and spent the whole of the following night 
in prayer. In the morning he wrote in his private notebook : 

‘‘T have always loved to converse with my Creator in soli- 
tude, but never has my prayer been so consolator? as during 
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this past night. Blessed be the Savior, who, in spite of all 
present deceptions, means to work great things through me for 
the poor people around me.” 

That morning Strossmayer had hardly finished his thanks- 
giving after Mass when the Bishop sent for him. As he en- 
tered the reception-hall the Bishop advanced to meet him, 
smiling, with a letter in his hand. It was from the Imperial 
Chaplain in Vienna announcing the selection of young Stross- 
mayer by the Emperor Ferdinand for admission to the Theo- 
logical Institute of St. Augustine. Still under the impression 
of the past night, the young priest accepted his good friend’s 
congratulations calmly; but then exclaimed, involuntarily, or 
as in a dream: 

“Your Eminence! I am destined some day to be your suc- 
cessor!” 

These apparently presumptuous words displeased the Bishop, 
who turned away in silence, not then foreseeing how earnestly 
he himself would work for their realization. 

Strossmayer’s brilliant record in the Institute of St. Augus- 
tine remains unparalleled to this day. Two years sufficed for 
the attainment of his degree of Doctor of Theology, and he 
was then recalled to Djakovo, where Bishop Kukovitch made 
him Director of the Seminary and Instructor in Christian Doc- 
trine. A little later he taught classes in natural science and 
mathematics, for which he had a particular aptitude; and many 
have regretted that his versatile capacities, solicited in different 
directions, hindered his specialization in these two branches. 
Nor was he allowed to remain long in Djakovo. At the re- 
quest of Canon Feigerl, Bishop Kukovitch consented to part 
with him in order that he might fill the post of Director in 
the Augustinian Institute in Vienna, where he had so lately 
been a student. 

For this important charge, neither before nor since ccnfided 
to one so Syoung, Strossmayer was selected, less for the sake 
of his brilliant talents, than for the exemplary holiness of his 
life. His appointment, at the same time, to the Court Chap- 
laincy was fully justified by the eloquence of his sermons and 
the deep religious principles and charitable instincts which he 
instilled into the breast of young Francis Joseph. His mani- 
fold avocations at the Court and the Institute did not exhaust 
Strossmayer’s energy, and we find him, by special request, 
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lecturing on Canon law, in addition, at the Vienna University. 

The terrible revolt of Hungary, in 1848, and the simul- 
taneous outbreak of the Vienna mob, caused the Imperial 
family to fly to Inomost, and, after the savage murder of 
Count Latour, to Olmiitz. The Institute of St. Augustine was. 
then closed and the students despatched to their homes. 
Strossmayer remained in charge of the few who were not able 
to leave; but when the Palace itself was bombarded, and 
shells fell thickly on the roof of the adjoining building, he 
decided to conduct the students to the Franciscan Monastery 
for greater security. He led them safely through the tumultu- 
ous streets and then returned to save a sum of money which 
had been confided to him by Mayor Zenner at the beginning 
of the disturbances. The roof was burning when he reached 
the place where the money was secreted, and thrusting it 
hastily under his plastron, he groped his way back through 
the stifling smoke only to be met at the door by a hail of 
bullets. Darting through this unhurt, he escaped to a side 
street; but here he was chased by the rabble, who were led. 
by a frenzied woman alternately beating a drum and call- 
ing on them to “catch and hang the priest.” Once agaim 
God's protecting hand was held out over hig servant, and he 
reached the monastery in safety. 

For three days anarchy reigned in Vienna, until the junc- 
tion of the Croat troops, led by the heroic Ban Yellatchitch, 
with those of the Imperial Army under Prince Windish- 
Graetz, enabled the latter to drive the Hungarians from their 
positions outside the city, and thus quench the rebellion with- 
in. 

In the ferment of re-organization of Church and State 
which followed, Bishop Kukovitch realized that age and in- 
firmity rendered him incapable of fulfiling the onerous tasks. 
before him, and he begged to be relieved of his See. Ina 
letter to the Emperor he indicated his protégé, Strossmayer,. 
as best qualified to take his place. Apart from this, Stross- 
mayer’s nomination had been proposed by the Ban. When a 
final decision was made in Strossmayer’s favor the news was. 
received jubilantly by the Croats and Slovenes in Vienna. 

The Slovenes, as nearly akin to the Croats in race and 
tongue as are the Scots to the Irish, now began to forego the 
spirit of rivalry that kept them apart. It was among the 


. 
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Slovenes of Vienna that Strossmayer first undertook the cru- 
sade which has since resulted in the happy fusion of these two 
Slav peoples. This fact sufficiently indicates his life-long 
policy. 

Thus, at the age ot thirty-four, Joseph-George Strossmayer 
was appointed Bishop of the ancient and important diocese of 
Djakovo. However popular this appointment, and. great the 
hope founded upon it, both have been surpassed by his actual 
services to the nation. In the words of his biographer, the 
Rev. M. Cepelitch: ‘‘If the Ban Yellatchitch had wrought no 
more for Croatia than to have given it a Strossmayer as 
leader, he had by this act alone earned its eternal gratitude.” 

It was on the occasion of his consecration that Strossmayer 
made the acquaintance of one who was to become his most 
intimate friend, the Papal Nuncio, Monseigneur Vialé Prela. 
This friendship, severed too soon by an untimely death, stood 
him in good stead through many dark hours. ; 

His entrance into Djakovo was memorable; and was sur- 
passed in grandeur only by the scene on the day of -the con- 
secration of the magnificent cathedral which he bestowed upon 
the town at a later date. In the purest Croat dialect the 
Bishop told his people that he was one with them in heart 
and tongue and national feeling. He did not hesitate to allude 
to the storms which had lately convulsed the State, and men- 
tioning the holy word “freedom” told them that the first free- 
dom to be sought was freedom from sin. ‘If you attain this, 
you need fear no oppression. . . . Imitate naught of what 
you see around you. Do not neglect your own beautiful Slav 
tongue, the inheritance of your heroic forefathers. Love your 
land, your customs, and your literature. We are neither Ger- 
mans nor Magyars; we are proud to be Croats. Let us work 
together for the advancement of our country. Let us guard 
the purity of our creed and uphold the banner of the Slavs.” 

Thus did Bishop Strossmayer frankly state his programme 
and start on his career of active opposition to’ the pan-Ger- 
manism that threatened to spread throughout the empire under 
the specious name of superior civilization. On the following | 
day, after the Mass, the capitular, in the name of the clergy, 
read a Latin address, to which the Bishop replied extempore 
with that marvelous command of the language which earned for 
him the title of the first Latin scholar in Europe. 
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During the first decade of his episcopate Strossmayer 
devoted himself mainly to the improvement of the schools in 
his diocese. He founded public libraries, and contributed 
largely to the distribution of cheap literature throughout the 
land. To those years also belongs his re-organization of the 
College of St. Jerome in Rome, which he placed on a footing 
of practical utility for Slavonic theological students. 

After having built a primary school for boys entirely at 
his own expense, the Bishop likewise erected a convent, with 
hospital and girls’ school attached, and invited the Sisters of 
Mercy in Vienna to found a community in Djakovo. From 
this nucleus branches have since spread throughout Croatia, 
where female religious orders were previously unknown. 

The first public step which the Bishop took for the further- 
ance of the object dearest to his heart was to visit, in com- 
pany with Cardinal Vialé Prela, the capital of Servia, and 
enter into friendly relations with the clergy of the schismatic 
church. This new departure, viewed with suspicion in Vienna, 
was denounced to the Pope by Austrian statesmen as ‘‘danger- 
ous to the empire and derogatory to the Church.” The en- 
deavor to attribute unorthodox leanings and ambitious designs 
to the young prelate was, however, without effect, for in the 
following year he was appointed Primate of the. Catholics in 
Servia. Henceforth he frequently celebrated the Holy Sacri- 
fice in the little chapel of the Austrian Legation in Belgrade, 
then, as now, the only place of Catholic worship in Servia. 

On one occasion he traveled in the depths of winter to a 
mining district in Servia in order to dispense the consolations 
of religion to the Catholic miners. Strossmayer was the first 
Catholic Bishop to enter as such into the kingdom of Servia, 
and his conciliatory attitude towards the Servian clergy won 
their appreciation and good will. After a few years had passed 
we find him actually seated at a banquet given in his honor 
by the Metropolitan of Servia, and replying. to a speech de- 
livered by the Rector of the Belgrade High School, in which 
his services to the common literature of both ‘countries were 
dwelt upon. No deception, however cruel, caused the Bishop 
to relinquish his hopes for the ultimate reconciliation of this 
schismatic with the true Church. The following extract from 
one of his Pastorals contains an exposition. of his views: 


‘‘Let us love with a particular affection those of our breth- 
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ren who are not in full communion with us; for the glorious 
name of Catholic, which makes us one with men of all races 
and climes, as God and Jesus and Christianity are one, im- 
poses on us the duty of loving our enemies, and, far more, 
those bound to us by ties of race and creed. Yes, thank God! 
we are united by the same creed, not merely similar, but al- 
most identical; and, my children, let us be careful to dwell 
rather on the many points of belief we share in common, than 
on those few that divide us.” 

The Bishop caused a Mass to be offered for this intention 
once a month in the seminary of Djakovo, and it was the main 
incentive of his political workings, as exemplified by his dis- 
courses in the Parliament at Agram. The magnificent Cathe- 
dral of Djakovo, the creation of his brain and of his material 
sacrifices, is symbolical of the same. The structure, unique in 
design, is a bold combination of Gothic and Byzantine. The 
Bishop had studied the monuments of ecclesiastical architecture 
in Italy and Germany, and carefully hoarded the main part of 
his revenues for many years before he undertook to lay its 
foundation stone. When the last touch was given to the 
gilded cupola of the east wing he began the arduous task of 
decorating the interior. It was continued on similar lines. 
The principal painting, The Adoration of the Three Kings, re- 
presents a Croat kneeling to lay a bunch of ripe grapes at the 
feet of the Divine Child. Near him is a group of Slavonic, 
Dalmatian, and Herzegovian maidens in their respective na- 
tional costumes. Finally, Bulgarian-and Serbian shepherds unite 
in worshiping the Savior. Thus the Southern Slavs appear to- 
gether in the finest picture in this monumental edifice. It. is 
dedicated to St. Peter, and every detail was planned by the 
greatest Slav which the century has produced. No railing 
separates the altar from the nave in the Cathedral of Djako- 
vo, and this, attributed by many to a desire of conciliating 
Eastern prejudices, was thus explained by the Bishop in his 
dedicatory sermon. “a 

“In our land priests and people are inseparable. The hum- 
blest among you, youth of Croatia, may aspire to mount to 
this sacred altar. But remark its elevation! The priest is 
mediator between God and men. Never forget his awful dig- 
nity. Never forget the respect you owe to his sacred office.” 

His ardent striving for a Slav brotherhood could not. fail to 
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excite hostile criticism both among Austrians and Magyars. 
The Emperor Francis Joseph, who had admitted him to the 
rank of member of his Privy Council, was induced by Hun- 
garian pressure to censure publicly the Bishop’s ‘‘ overtures to 
Russia.”” When the Russian Church celebrated the millenium 
of Russia’s conversion to Christianity, Bishop: Strossmayer sent 
a telegram of sympathy and felicitation. This telegram raised 
a storm which reverberated throughout Europe. The Bishop 
was accused of fraternizing with schism and of wielding his 
authority to further the aims of Muscovite ambition—in. short, 
of plotting to subvert the empire. 

“Bishop,” said the Emperor, at a public function where 
they met, “your telegram to Kiev has wounded many sus- 
ceptibilities. Acknowledge that it was, to say the least, ill- 
advised.” 

“ Sire,” replied the Bishop calmly, “my conscience is quite 
at rest.” 

Rome was next called upon to administer a rebuke, or, at 
least, a paternal admonition. She did neither. 

Hungarian politicians had their revenge at a later date when 
they succeeded in hindering Bishop Strossmayer’s elevation to 
the archiepiscopate. 

Meantime his appointment to the bishopric of Bosnia had 
given him a heavy charge. The Church in the newly- delivered 
provinces of Bosnia had suffered too long from Turkish oppres- 
sion to revive at once under the control of Austria, to whose 
language the Serb population were strangers. Bishop Stross- 
mayer decided to found a seminary exclusively for Bosnian 
students in Djakovo; but for this, as for so many of his generous 
undertakings, he did not escape blame. He was accused of 
exciting the Christians of Bosnia against their Mohammedan 
brethren—in the course of centuries of subjection to the in- 
fidel yoke many Bosnians had adopted Islamism—and Austria 
protested loudly against any interference with the creed whose 
liberty she had guaranteed. He had, besides, the sorrow of 
seeing his seminary closed in 1876, wise. the province was 
ceded to Magyar control. 

Strossmayer’s great soul inspired him to brave great re- 
sponsibilities. In his own words: ‘‘ The man who harbors the 
idea of a righteous enterprise must quail before no peril or 
difficulty in accomplishing it. Let him attack the obstacles 


. 
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boldly, and: work on to the end, confident in the Almighty’s 
assistance to bring all to a successful issue. 

The first great national foundation which his country owes 
‘to this munificent patron of art is the Academy of Agram, 
which is expressly designated as an academy for a// Southern 
Slavs. In a memorable letter to the Ban of Croatia the Bis- 
hop explained his project and submitted a sum of $20,000 to- 
‘wards its realization. This was but one of many subscquent 
‘donations for the same object, and when he had defended it 
in the Parliament—for even here a hostile party opposed the 
foundation—the nation responded nobly by generous contribu- 
‘tions. When the existence of the Academy was assured he 
undertook to provide a suitable building for its permanent es- 
tablishment; and here too, leading the way by a princely dona- 
tion, he saw the necessary funds quickly supplied by his en- 
thusiastic compatriots. 

Bishop Strossmayer next turned his attention to the ccm- 
pletion of the National Croat University, whose foundation 
stone he had laid many years before. The necessity and 
‘utility of this institution were fiercely attacked in Parlitment 
‘by the representatives of the Magyar element; and again the 
Bishop’s eloquence was brought to bear in order. to overrule 
‘opposition. He had given $12,000 towards the creation of this 
‘university, and now he undertook to collect the whole of the 
necessary sum. In a short time he succeeded, and had the 
joy of witnessing the realization of his second great aspiration 
for the youth of Croatia. 

The wisdom of Strossmayer in guaranteeing to his country- 
men the advantages of higher education in their own land, sur- 
rounded by the salutary influence of their pastors, rather than 
expose them to contact with heretical and Semitic prejudices, 
was made evident in 1892 when the Hungarian Parliament 
ratified the civil marriage bill. This iniquitous measure, intro- 
duced for the greater facility of mixed marriages in a land 
overridden with fanatical Jews, legalizes a marriage between 
any two persons who present themselves before the mayor 
of the district; arid dissolves it, in like manner, without diffi- 
culty. It would not have pressed so sorely on Catholics, had 
it not been made obligatory even on those who, as hither- 
to, made marriage a religious ceremony, and considered that 
the sacrament dispensed with all civil formalities. The peo- 
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ple, Catholic Croats and Hungarians, and schismatic Serbs, 
who were first forced to comply with its rules, showed their 
contempt by appearing before the mayor in soiled or ragged 
clothes and openly deriding the contract. Many went to 
prison for insulting the “ dignity of the law,” and in some vil- 
lages there were violent disturbances. Unlike the Parliament 
of Croatia, which consists of but one Chamber, the Magyar 
Parliament comprises a Lower and an Upper Chamber, the 
House of Magnats. Strossmayer had long since ceased to oc- 
cupy his seat in the latter, but at the time of the passing of 
the Civil Marriage Act he worked actively to secure its defeat 
in the House of Magnats. Although this Act could not affect. 
Croatia, he felt called upon to denounce an infringement of 
the Church’s rights in a neighboring country professedly Catho- 
lic, and therefore a gross injustice to the Croats resident in 
Hungary. His campaign resulted in the defeat, on two differ- 
ent occasions, of the bill in the Upper House, and when at 
length it passed, the victory was obtained by only four votes. 

I remember, at that time, listening to the pastoral addressed 
by the Bishop to his flock, and which expressed so vehemently 
his grief and indignation that the priest’s voice faltered as he 
read, and many of the congregation were in tears. It was, 
indeed, incredible that pagan institutions should sully the great- 
est of the lands belonging to the Crown of St. Stephen, nor 
can I forget the lowering faces of the honest Croats around 
me. If Hungary had wished to alienate Croat sympathy, and 
put the greatest bar to her Magyarizing tendencies, she could 
have done nothing more effective than the passing of the Civil 
Marriage Act. 

Strossmayer’s life was as thickly bestrewn with sorrows and 
deceptions as with honors and triumphs. The bitterest trial 
of his career was the libellous pamphlet circulated throughout 
Europe, and even in America, containing a hostile criticism of 
the Catholic Church signed with his name. 

This infamous document received its shadow of possibility 
from the fact that Strossmayer was an Inopportunist. The 
Bishop’s attitude in this, as in every instance, testifies to his 
unfailing sincerity and conscientiousness. He feared aught that 
might tend to widen the breach between the Eastern and West- 
ern Churches; and, as Cardinal Manning afterwards declared, 
performed his duty as a true son of the Church. His dis- 


. 
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course, pronounced in that assembly of holiness and learning, 
is a b2autiful specimen of the purest classical Latin; but more 
beautiful. still in the minds of all lovers of virtue are the ser- 
mons in which he expounded to his people the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility, to the promulgation of which he now gave 
his fullest dnd warmest support. 

In 1871 the pamphlet which purported to give a report of 
the Bishop’s speech at the Vatican Council was sown broadcast 
throughout Austria. To those who are even slightly acquainted 
with the Church’s discipline, it was evident that the Bishop 
. could not have retained his post after such violent diatribes 
against his superiors, even for the sake of preserving the Croat 
nation from a schism! The secession to the Greek Church 
ef Croatia was an intention with which the Bishop’s political 
opponents were fond of crediting him. The forged pamphlet 
was, however, welcomed with delight by the enemies of the 
faith, and translated into many tongues. In spite of Bishop 
S:rossmayer’s disclaimer, the Austrian liberal press continued 
to proclaim it genuine, and the Old Catholics of Germany em- 
ployed it as their chief weapon at the Council of Constance in 
1873. It was then that Bishop Ketteler came forward and de- 
elared that he had known Bishop Strossmayer intimately dur- 
ing their sojourn in Rome, but that never, either in public or 
in private, had he heard him express an opinion similar to 
those contained in the pamphlet. Silenced in Germany, the 
calumny still subsisted in England and America, and as late as 
1889 we find the Bishop writing to the Bishop of Covington on 
the matter. Meanwhile Strossmayer had received a letter from 
a priest in America who had received the confession of the for- 
ger. The man, who had been an apostate, entreated Bishop 
Strossmayer’s forgiveness, and died full of remorse. 

In 1900 the venerable prelate celebrated the golden jubilee 
of his episcopate. His regular and active life had led him to 
a hale old age; at his death, in the beginning of 1905, he was 
the oldest bishop in the Roman Catholic hierarchy. His ex- 
traordinary vitality remained almost unimpaired during the last 
decade, and his interest in his educational foundations never 
waned. He had founded a chair for the old Slav tongue in 
the College of St. Jerome in Rome, and one of his latest acts 
was in reference to it. Pope John VIII. had accorded to the 
great Slav apostles, Cyril and Methodius, the right to use the 
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Slav liturgy, and it was largely due to Bishop Strossmayer’s 
endeavors that Pope Leo XIII. issued the Bull, ‘Grande 
Munus,” which confirms this right, and places the Slav tongue 
on a perfect equality with the Greek and Latin. Invited by 
the Bishop of Loreto to celebrate High Mass at the dedication 
of the new Cathedral in Loreto, Bishop Strossmayer gladly 
consented, and thus the first time the Holy Sacrifice was offered 
in this Church, which is under the patronage of Saints Cyril 
and Methodius, the liturgy was sung in the language of the 
Slav apostles. 

On looking back over the long and fruitful life of the 
great Croat, one is forced to ask: How did this one man ac- 
complish so many gigantic undertakings ? 

The ferment of 1848 had undoubtedly given a new impetus 
to national life everywhere; and the Croat people had just 
awakened to that sense of their own power which only re- 
quired a competent leader to transform it into action. Bishop 
Strossmayer was that leader. But, although his training in 
hut and palace, and his eminent abilities, fitted him for the 
post of teacher and adviser, it was neither of these that won 
for him the unbounded sway he exercised over his compatriots. 
Their attachment and confidence, born of the faith which is 
their dearest heritage, were irresistibly drawn by the great 
spiritual force behind all the Bishop’s acts. As member of 
the political councils and legislative assemblies in Vienna, 
Pest, and Agram, as Governor of the province of Vitir, as 
pastor of Croats, Serbs, and Bosnians, as leader of the great 
intellectual movement in modern Croatia, Bishop Strossmayer 
never worked for actual present results, but always with a 
view to the future and the hereafter. His extraordinary en- 
ergy and perseverence in the performance of his self-allotted 
tasks arose from that keen sense of duty with which he had 
been permeated from childhood. Thus, persuaded that the 
talents with which God had endowed him were precious 
charges to be employed in his service, he feared nothing so 
much as the temptation of allowing them to rust. Hence, his 
political correspondence with Gladstone coincides with the 
time of his Latin poems in the honor of ‘the Blessed Virgin; 
and his literary communications to several European univer- 
sities did not interfere with his revision of the schoolbooks 
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in his diocese or his contributions to the series of instructive 
books issued by the Society of St. Jerome. During the erec- 
tion of the Cathedral of Djakovo he visited it several times 
daily, studying the plans with the architect, and inspecting al- 
most every stone. As a priest he was indefatigable; he had 
revived the custom of reading the Epistles and Gospels aloud 
in the Croat tongue; and he continued to preach until the 
infirmities of age, weakening his powerful and melodious voice, 
forced him to abandon the pulpit. The distribution of the 
Holy Eucharist was his dearest privilege; he often traveled to 
distant villages in order to celebrate Mass on a First Com- 
munion day. On these occasions he addressed the children 
familiarly; reminded them that Croat meant Catholic; that 
their attachment to their religion was the guarantee of their 
future as a nation; and gave them his blessing often with 
tears of emotion running down his cheeks. 

Strossmayer has been accused of ambition—even of aspir- 
ing to the greatest of all dignities, the sceptre wielded so 
powerfully by his compatriot, Sixtus V.; but to those who 
knew him personally, as well as to those who study impartially 
the record of his life, it is plain that his zeal for the Church 
and his devotion to his own nation were the barriers to his 
elevation to the archiepiscopate. 

One of the most edifying moments of his career was that 
in which he hastened to pay homage to his newly-appointed 
superior—his inferior in years, in services to the Church, and 
in mental qualifications. At the aged prelate’s approach, the 
new Archbishop advanced to meet him and, in confusion, re- 
versing the usual order, bent down to kiss his hand before 
Strossmayer could protest. Tears stood in the eyes of all 
present, and only the countenance of one remained serene. 
He, whom Hungarian statesmen thought to mortify, was well 
content to work im any capacity in the Lord’s vineyard. The 
pallium which Leo XIII. soon after conferred on the Bishop of 
Djakovo, and a letter expressing the warmest appreciation of 
his services to the Church, sufficiently demonstrated the esteem 
in which he was held by the Head of Christendom. As an 
instance of the Bishop’s conciliatory spirit, we may recall the 
following: 

He had contributed largely to the erection of a new church 
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in honor of the Blessed Virgin, on Mount Tersatt, in Dal- 
matia, where the Holy House of Nazareth is supposed to 
have paused in its miraculous journey to Loreto. When in- 
vited to officiate at the dedication, however, he waived the 
honor in favor of one who was considered his great political 
rival, but who had ever remained his dear brother in Christ, 
Bishop Stadler, the upholder of the Austrian element in Bos- 
nia. 

It was Bishop Stadler who pronounced the funeral panegyr- 
ic on the Bishop of Djakovo when he was laid to rest, in the 
Cathedral of his own foundation, amidst the tears of a nation 
and in the presence of numerous representatives from neigh- 
boring states and of envoys from several crowned heads of 
Europe. 

The orator took for his text the motto of the deceased 
prelate, the motto to which he had so faithfully adhered: “‘ A// 
Jor Faith and Fatherland,” and showed that this valiant son of 
the Church had accomplished so much, because he was essen- 
tially, and beyond all] else, a man of prayer. 

‘I have always loved, beyond any human converse, that 
which solitude procured me face to face with my Creator.” 








BRUGES. 


BY ELLIS SCHREIBER. 


25 RUGES, a city ‘“‘from whose towers (to borrow 
f the words of Matthew Arnold) still breathe the 
enchantments of the Middle Ages,’’ can boast 
high antiquity, an eventful history, great pros- 
perity, and importance in the past. From a very 
early date, probably from the time of the Romans, there stood, 
about nine miles west of Ghent, a fortified camp or castle on 
a small oblong-shaped island, formed by the confluence of the 
river Boterbeke with the Roya, and a broad moat connecting 
the two streams, in the northwest corner of Flanders. This 
lonely, desolate spot, hemmed in by forest and marsh, was lit- 
tle more than a dismal waste. Czsar mentions it as a barren, 
unhealthy land, and Eumenius says of it that the land seemed 
to float on the ocean, and when trodden on quaked underfoot. 
Its name of Brugge, or Bruggestock, was perhaps taken from 
the brugge, or heather and undergrowth which surrounded it, 
or from the brigge (bridge) whereby it was approached. Some 
chroniclers say that the fort was erected in the fourth century 
to protect the bridge, the ancient seal of the city being a cas- 
tle and bridge. Hard by the fort, on the mainland, was a 
small sanctuary, supposed to have been built by St. Eligius in 
the seventh century; tradition asserts that on the site of that 
chapel St. Saviour’s Church now stands. 

Towards the close of the year 630, as is recorded in a life 
of St. Amand, Bishop of Bourges, by one of his disciples (Boll. 
Acta SS. vi. Feb.) that prelate, having journeyed to Rome, was 
praying before the tomb of the Apostles, when suddenly he 
heard the voice of St. Peter, bidding him return to Gaul, 
where he must preach the Gospel. So impressed was he by 
the reality of the command, that he instantly set out for the 
North, and presently reached Sens. There he was told that 
there was a country beyond the Scheldt called Gand, where 
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dwelt a wild people who had forgotten God and worshipped 
trees; so rude was this land, and so fierce its inhabitants, 
that no missionary dare venture thither. ‘‘ This must be the 
field,” quoth Amand, “which St. Peter would have me till,” 
and, with a small band of followers, he landed on the further 
side of the Scheldt. The newcomers were received with unmis- 
takable signs of hostility by the settlers around the fortress of 
Brugge; the saint himself was seized and plunged into the 
river. This so terrified ‘his companions that they fled in dismay; 
but Amand fearlessly continued the work he had begun, and 
in course of time won the confidence of the people, many of 
whom he baptized, and whose idol temples he destroyed. . For 
thirty years he remained in that district, teaching and preach- 
ing and enduring all manner of hardships. Presently he was 
joined by other missionaries. Churches and monasteries were 
built, the land was brought under cultivation, villages and small 
towns were formed. Several of these towns in the neighborhood 
of Bruges claim as their founder one or other of the missionaries 
who at that time evangelized the country. In the eighth cen- 
tury St. Boniface and St. Walburga are said to have visited 
Bruges, the former founding a church in honor of our Lady, 
the latter the parish church which bears her name. Already 
in the seventh century Bruges had a civic organization of its 
own, and appears to have been a place of some importance. 

_ Charlemagne secured the tranquillity of Germany by sub- 
duing the Saxons. Some of these Saxons, however, settled in 
Flanders. This accounts for the difference of language in the 
northern and southern provinces; in the former Flemish, in 
the latter Walloon is the vernacular. The early governors of 
Flanders, appointed by Charlemagne ard his successors, bore 
the title of Forester, because they had charge of the vast 
forests about Bruges. They had also to defend the coast 
against the Normans, who made descents, ravaged the coun- 
try, and left a trail marked by the ashes of towns and vil- 
lages, the ruins of churches and monasteries. So much were 
these ferocious pirates dreaded that the Brugeois added a peti- 
tion to their litany: ‘‘ From the fury of the Northmen deliver 
us, O Lord.” The title of Forester was changed to that of 
Count on the appointment of Baldwin Bras de.fer, who carried 
off and married the fair Judith, daughter of the King of France. 
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He was the first of the long line of Counts of Flanders, whose 
power was gradually augmented as Bruges, their chief town, 
extended its limits and increased its commerce. Thither Em- 
ma, the widow of Canute, went to live when driven from Eng- 
land. Entering as an exile, she quitted it later in triumph 
when her son, Hardicanute, who had joined her at Bruges, was 
elected King of England. 

In the eleventh century Arwulf, Bishop of Soissons, was 
sent to preach to the Flemings, and to convert the then Count. 
Arwulf was the means of transforming him from a cruel, war- 
like ruler to a peaceful, devout Christian. The Bishop’s labors 
and those of the monks of the Benedictine Abbey of Ouden- 
burg, which he founded and where he died, completed the civ- 
ilization and evangelization of Flanders. During the rule of 
Charles the Good a famine desolated the land. The Count 
daily fed a hundred destitute poor in Bruges; and on being 
reproached for this liberality, answered: ‘‘I know how needy 
are the poor and how selfish the high born.”’’ He was murdered 
while kneeling in the Church of St. Donatus; his body was left 
lying in the desecrated edifice until one of his servants wrapped 
it in a winding sheet and placed four candles round it. The 
assassin was hurled to death from the Church tower. 

During the reign of Thierry of Alsace, who for forty years 
ruled well and wisely, St. Bernard came to Bruges preaching 
the crusade. ‘‘ Worn with fasting and mortification,” says an 
ancient writer, ‘‘pale, seeming scarcely to live, the saint's ap- 
pearance moved men almost as much as his words.” Count 
Thierry more than once took up the sword of the crusader; 
on his return from one of these expeditions he brought to 
Bruges a treasure which has had no little influence on the ar- 
tistic and religious development of this city, which for centuries 
has attracted and still attracts to it thousands of pious pilgrims. 
When Thierry was about to leave Jerusalem, his brother-in-law, 
Baldwin III., King of Jerusalem, gave him, as a guerdon be- 
cause of the valor he had displayed, a crystal vial in which was 
a crimson fluid, said by tradition to be some drops of the Pre- 
cious Blood of Christ, collected by Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus when they washed the blood-stained body before lay- 
ing it in the sepulchre. Thierry received, on his knees, the sacred 
relic, which was closed by gold stoppers; but he said a rough 
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soldier like himself was unworthy to be the bearer of so sacred 
a treasure. So he hung the silver chain attached to it round 
the neck of his chaplain, Abbot Leo of St. Omer, who had ac- 
companied him to Palestine. The Abbot never parted with it 
night or day until, on the evening of April 7, 1150, he 
reached the gates of Bruges. News of the treasure having 
reached the city, crowds came out to meet him, and with sol- 
emn pomp the relic was transferred to the custody of the 
Court chaplains, four of whom were appointed to guard it, 
after it had been deposited, in the presence of the Count and 
all the magnates of Bruges, in the chapel of St. Basil, which 
Baldwin of the Iron Hand had built. The earlier history of 
this precious relic is veiled in mystery, but from the day when 
it was brought to Bruges its story is unbroken. 

Count Thierry was away on another and a last expedition 
to the Holy Land when St. Thomas of Canterbury, forced to 
fly from England in consequence of having resisted the king’s 
encroachments on the rights of the Church, landed in disguise 
near Bruges, and placed himself under the protection. of. the 
Count’s son, Philip, who was governing Flanders during his 
father’s absence. The King of England sent letters demanding 
that the Archbishop should be given up, but no heed was paid 
to them. Philip was then building a Church at Crépy, and the 
fugitive Archbishop asked to what saint he intended to dedicate 
it? Philip answered: ‘‘ To the first martyr.” ‘‘The first of 
those who were martyred or of those who shall be?” rejoined 
Thomas with a significant smile. The Church was not yet 
finished when the Archbishop was murdered in the cathedral 
of Canterbury, and to him it was dedicated. Many traditions 
connected with the saint linger in the vicinity of Bruges. 

In 1203 Count Baldwin IX., with the chivalry of Flanders, 
assembled in the Church of. St. Donatus at Bruges to receive 
the cross before starting on the fourth crusade. The Bishop 
of Tournay presided at the ceremony; taking a linen cross 
embroidered with gold, he fastened it on the Count’s right 
shoulder, saying: ‘‘ Take this sign of the cross in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, in memory 
of the Passion and Death of Christ.” Baldwin was elected Em- 
peror of Constantinople, where he died, leaving only two young 
daughters as his heirs. King Philip Augustus, of France, 
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availed himself of this opportunity to invade Flanders, and 
take possession of Bruges. The carnage was terrible; a thou- 
sand dwellings were burnt and acres of fertile crops consumed 
before the French retired, in consequence of the destruction of 
their fleet. The people of Bruges detested the overlordship of 
France, and were faithful to their own Counts; they were in- 
volved in constant struggles in order to maintain their rights 
and privileges and to prevent annexation to France. 

On one occasion the inhabitants of Bruges rose up against 
the French who occupied the city, cutting down all who could 
not pronounce the fatal shibboleth: Schilt ende vriendt ; 
Flanders for the lion. All the day the slaughter went on. 
Villani says the streets and squares were so encumbered with 
corpses, that three days were required to remove the dead 
for burial without the walls. This was called the Bruges 
Matins. The King of France sent an army to avenge his 
fallen soldiers; it was met by the Flemish army, stalwart 
peasants wielding heavy clubs. The marshy ground proved 
fatal to the armor-clad knights, and the French army was com- 
pletely routed. This, the most memorable battle in Flemish 
history, was called the Battle of the Golden Spurs, from the 
great number of golden spurs found on the field of battle, four 
thousand, some say. On that day the flower of French chiv- 
alry perished; seven hundred spurs were hung up as a trophy 
in the church of Notre Dame, and as the cavaliers of that day 
wore only one spur, this testifies to the death of at least seven 
hundred gallant knights. . 

Another historic fight was that of Minnewater (lac d’a- 
mour). When the inhabitants of Bruges were digging a canal 
to carry the waters of the river Lys to their own city, they 
were attacked by the citizens of Ghent, whose commerce would 
have been injured by the formation of the canal. The assail- 
ants gained the day and entered Bruges in triumph; but the 
fighting was soon suppressed and peace restored. 

These and other contests did not, however, impede the 
growth and prosperity of Bruges. As the head of the Han- 
seatic league it was a centre of commerce and industry. The 
merchants of North and South met in its markets, and the 
produce of the North was exchanged for that of Southern 
Europe and distant India. The principal source of wealth was 
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the skill of the legions of weavers; England supplied woob 
which, in the populous villages of Flanders, was woven into 
fabrics for all lands, of varied texture and coloring. The 
heavy market-dues belonged to two noble families who were: 
bound to protect the traders against pirates and robbers. 

Bruges was also famous for her.guilds and corporations of 
foreign merchants—trade guilds for the most part, though some. 
were military. The most powerful guild was that of the ma- 
sons, while the carpenters claimed precedence, as formerly the 
houses were entirely constructed of wood. It was under the 
patronage of St. Joseph. These guilds took part in all 
pageants and municipal displays, which were often of great 
magnificence. Our own poet Longfellow says, when to his 
imagination the shadowy phantoms of the past seemed to walk 
the earth again at Bruges: , 


“I beheld the pageants splendid that adorned those days of 
old; 
Stately dames, like queens attended, knights who bore the 
Fleece. of Gold; 
Lombard and Venetian merchants with deep-laden argosies ;. 
Ministers from twenty nations; more than royal pomp and. 
ease” 


A chronicler of the Middle Ages describes the inhabitants. 
of Bruges as “‘tall, refined of features, fair in complexion, 
frugal and sober, and rich in dress.” In fact, so splendid was 
the attire of the citizens that when Puilip the Fair, King of 
France, visited Flanders with his Queen, she was so astonished 
at the display of wealth, and the magnificence of the dames of 
Bruges, that she exclaimed: ‘‘I thought I alone was queen, 
but behold hundreds here. It appears that the burghers. 
are all princes, since their wives are arrayed like queens and 
princesses.” Again we read that in the fifteenth century, 
when an alliance was formed with England, on the occasion of 
the marriage of Duke Charles the Bold with Princess Margaret 
of York, all the leading citizens of Bruges went out to meet 
the Duke and his bride at Holy Cross gate, and°’do homage to 
the princess, offering her wine and wax. Minstrels were posted 
in the turrets of the gate, who sang sweetly as she passed, and 
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there were grand rejoicings for many days, tournaments and 
banquets. At the palace were two figures of archers; from the 
bolt of the crossbow of one flowed red wine, from the end of 
the arrow of the other, white wine, wherewith to regale the 
crowd. The fair of Bruges, lasting six weeks, was a matter of 
European celebrity. 

It is recorded that when, in 1351, the burgomasters of Bru- 
ges and Ghent went to Paris, to pay homage to King John, they 
were received with great pomp and distinction; but being in- 
vited to a banquet they observed that their seats at table were 
not furnished with cushions; whereupon, to show their dis- 
pleasure at this want of regard for their dignity, they folded 
their richly embroidered cloaks and sat upon them. On rising 
from table, they left the cloaks behind; when reminded of this, 
Simon van Eertrycke, Burgomaster. of Bruges, replied: ‘‘ We 
are not in the habit of carrying away our cushions after din- 
ner.’ And when Louis XI., while Dauphin, having quarreled 
with his father, took refuge at the court of the Duke of Flan- 
ders, the latter desired to impress the future King of France 
with the greatness and might and wealth of the Low Countries. 
Consequently, when he and his guest came in sight of Bruges, 
the nobles and magnates, with eight. hundred merchants, clad in 
robes of silk and velvet, went to meet the prince with torches 
and shouts of greeting. Louis, who was not famed for cour- 
age, was alarmed at this noisy reception and turned pale with 
apprehension. But the sight of such opulence and prosperity 
excited his avarice, and he, when King, endeavored, though 
vainly, to annex Flanders to France. 

The grandest of all the pageants was the yearly procession, 
in May, of the relic of the Precious Blood. The first procession 
was in 1303. .The circuit made in old times was from the 
Chapel of St. Basil, whence it started at ten o’clock, to the 
ramparts and back round the town’ The bells of all the 
churches announced the start of the procession, which was pre- 
ceded by a body of horsemen to clear the way. These were 
followed by trumpeters, blowing silver trumpets decked with 
costly embroidery; then came the city magnates and magi- 
strates in gala dress, the trade guilds with their deans and 
chaplains, the members of noble confraternities, the municipal 
authorities with the great standard, a black lion on a gold 
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ground, the clergy, religious and secular, prelates from all 
parts, musicians and singers, thurifers in a cloud of incense; 
lastly the relic borne between two priests, and followed by a 
crowd of devout persons.* 

The burghers of Bruges on two occasions all but lost 
their much-prized treasure. During the troubles with Ghent, 
in the days of Philip Van Artevelde, the relic was one May 
day being carried in procession round the ramparts, when a 
band of soldiers was encountered. During the confusion some 
one cried out: “The Ghenters are upon us!” A panic en- 
sued, the clergy hurried away with the relic, and when order 
was restored it was missing. For some days no one knew 
where it was, until one morning, a Béguine, going to wash 
some linen in the stream that ran through the convent grounds, 
saw something shining at the bottom of the water. It was the 
reliquary which one of the fugitives, not knowing where to 
hide it, had thrown into the stream. Again, during the troub- 
lous times at the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
when Calvinism was triumphant, and churches and monasteries 
were sacked, it was through the prudence of an individual, one 
of the wardens of St. Basil’s Chapel, that the relic was saved 
from falling into the hands of the heretics. He secretly con- 
veyed it to his own house and concealed it in a cellar until 
the storm had passed. For twenty five: years, at the period of 
the French Revolution, from 1795-1820, the treasure was hid- 
den in the houses of various citizens to preserve it from 
Jacobin fanaticism. 

There were many monastic institutions in Bruges during 
the Middle Ages. The oldest was the abbey of Eeckhout 
(Canons regular of St. Augustine), so called because it was 
built in.an oak wood which fringed the left bank of the Roya. 
No vestige of it now remains. The Carmelites came to Bruges 
in 1265, thanks to the piety of Margaret of Constantinople, 
the younger daughter of Baldwin, the Emperor of Constanti- 
nople. There was also the great Abbey of St. Clare, founded 
in 1270; the Black, or nursing Sisters; and two centuriés later 
the far-famed Grey Sisters. The Carmelite nuns of Sion came 
in 1487. The Béguinage, instituted in the thirteenth century, 
still subsists. It is a spot where peace and tranquillity reign 

* This procession still takes place yearly on the first Monday after the 2d of May. 
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supreme; far from the busy world, it is given to be the abode 
of pious women devoted to the service of God, and consists of 
a number of houses encircling a court, or green, planted with 
elms. Each Béguine inhabits a separate house with her servant; 
all are subject to a superior, and take vows of obedience and 
chastity ; they are, however, free at the end of each year to 
go back to the world, if they so desire. Formerly this spot 
was surrounded by fertile vineyards, as the name still attached 
to that quarter, Place de la Vigne, testifies. 

The most striking feature in Bruges is the belfry, and the 
melodious carillon of its bells. Of this Longfellow sings: 


“In the market place of Bruges stands the belfry old and 
brown; 

Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, still it watches o’er the 
town. 

Still most musical and solemn, bringing back the olden times, 

With their strange unearthly changes, ring the melancholy 
chimes.” 


The belfry has stood from time immemorial; originally it 
was of stone, surmounted by a bell-tower of wood. It was the 
symbol and home of the city’s liberties. In 1280 it was burnt 
down for the first time; all the charters and early records were 
reduced to ashes, only the stone walls of the tower part were 
left standing. When rebuilt, a spire was added with a figure 
of St. Michael; this was struck by lightning soon after, and 
when it was restored, the lion of Flanders took the place of 
the Archangel. From the balcony over the arched gateway 
public proclamations are read out. Two watchmen are there 
day and night to give notice of the outbreak of fire in any 
part of the city, by ringing the alarm bell. 

It must not be thought that only trade and commerce 
flourished in Bruges in the Middle Ages. Architects -and 
artists, painters and musicians, wood carvers and workers in 
brass, all found students and patrons among the proud nobles. 
and wealthy burghers. The names of Van Ecyk, Hans Mem- 
ling, Albert Durer, David, may bementioned among the great 
artists who, if not natives, were for a considerable time deni- 
zens of the city, and whose works may still be seen there. 
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Until the thirteenth century the houses were constructed of 
wood; brick or stone being used for the first time in the erec- 
tion of the ecclesiastical buildings of that period. The beauti- 
ful fagade of Notre Dame, with its delicate tracery of windows 
and arches, elegant turrets and carved stone work; the grand 
old Hotel de Ville, from the balcony of which the Flemish 
rulers were proclaimed, the picturesque gabled fronts of the 
old houses, these yet remain to tell of past glories. Dante on 
his travels visited Bruges; it is one of the four Flemish cities 
mentioned in his Purgatorio. His description of the dykes tva 
Gusszante e Bruggia corresponds exactly with the topographical 
conditions of that vicinity. Caxton spent a great part of his 
thirty-six years residence on the continent at Bruges. Six of 
the earliest specimens of the newly-found art were printed 
there, and when he sailed from its port on his return to Eng- 
land, he carried with him a freight more valuable than gold, 
the first printing-press. Erasmus declared Bruges to be: “A 
‘most famous city, possessed of men of learning, and many who, 
if not learned, are quick-witted and sound in jugdment. If 
am tempted,” he says, “to live at Bruges, if I can find snug 
quarters. there and agreeable company.” 

Bruges had reached the zenith of its prosperity; its rise 
had been slow, but its decline was swift. In the sixteenth 
century, under its Spanish rulers, it fell into great misery; 
pauperism prevailed, the once busy marts were comparatively 
deserted, the warehouses were empty, the quays without ships. 
Wars, civil and religious, contributed in great measure to this 
altered state of things; still more, the discovery of America 
and the opening of a new road to India. Commerce sought 
new paths and ports; moreover, Bruges lost access to the sea, 
through the decrease of water in the Zwijn. That estuary, 
never very deep, could no longer float vessels drawing much 
water, and ships of two hundred tons could no longer pene- 
trate into the town. Calvinists overran the Low Countries; 
armed burghers at the closed gates saved the churches from 
pillage, for the people of Bruges remained staunch Catholics, 
although the authorities allowed Anabaptists and Calvinists 
to preach their new doctrines. For six years the party of 
William of Orange was in power, during which time William 
caused the Franciscan friars to be whipped and banished, the 
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Catholic leaders to be arrested, the bishop cast into prison, 
and the public exercise of the Catholic religion prohibited. 
The altar pieces were daubed with whitewash, the chapel of 
St. Basil robbed of its gold and silver vessels; the costly 
shrine adorned with precious stones shared a like fate, the 
relic itself being hidden in the house of a private individual 
until the storm of fanaticism passed over. When the submis- 
sion of the city was accepted, peace was restored by Alexan- 
der Farnese, the Prince of Parma. No estimate can be: formed 
of what ecclesiastical art and literature lost by the havoc of 
the so-called Reformation. 

On the Catholic revival in Europe three new houses of 
religious men were founded in Bruges; one of these being a 
Jesuit College. The year after the great plague of London 
(1665), the same scourge fell on Bruges. It is said that no 
fewer than 20,000 of its inhabitants perished. The clergy who 
visited the pestilence-stricken had to carry in their hand a red 
wand, called peste-stok, to warn passersby to avoid them. 

A wave of persecution once more swept over Bruges at the 
time of the French Revolution. The church of Notre Dame 
was almost demolished; the pavement torn up, the stained 
glass broken, the beautiful flamboyant stalls which lined the 
choir carried away; every kind of havoc was done, only bare 
walls left standing. As we have said, the precious relic was 
concealed for a quarter of a century; until then it had been 
exposed for veneration every Friday. When tranquillity again 
prevailed, the venerable edifice was restored. 

Through the causes we have mentioned, the population of 
Bruzes was reduced, in the early part of the last century, to 
43,099, Now, as the poet Wordsworth says: 


“In Bruges’ town is many a street 
Whence busy life has fled; 
Where without hurry noiseless feet 
The grass grown pavement tread.’’: 


But a halo of past glory still lingers round the ancient city, 
and despite its small, though increasing, population, it covers 
a considerable area. Its ramparts are five miles round, and 
only the leisurely visitor can know it as it deserves to be 
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known. The meditative stroller will ever discover fresh beau- 
ties; new points of view from which the three striking and 
dissimilar spires of the belfry, the cathedral, and Notre Dime 
are seen at their best; silent canals along which the swans sail 
stately amid the water lilies; grassy quays and wonderful old 
houses with crow-stepped gables, inscribed with far-off dates 
in beaten iron. As he leans over some ancient bridge be- 
neath the shade of convent or Godshuise, and listens to the 
carillon sounding high in air afar off, he may think that the 
supposed melancholy of “ Bruges le morte” has been somewhat 
exaggerated. For Bruges has recently begun to feel a revival 
of commercial ambition. Not satisfied to sit “stately and sad” 
amid canals that mirror her thrice-femous spires, she is de- 
sirous to become once more a busy centre of trade. She is, 
in fact, once more cutting her way to the sea, access to which 
‘she lost four or five centuries ago. Besides, in these days of 
easy locomotion, pilgrims in increasing numbers flock to adore 
the sacred relic which it is her pride to possess. The proces- 
sions take place with the same solemnity as of old, and are 
concluded with a most impressive ceremony. The blessing with 
the holy relic is given from a temporary altar erected on the 
Bourg to the assembled multitude, the drums of the massed 
bands sounding at the moment of benediction, and the -soldiers 
standing with drawn swords. 








ABBOT GASQUET’S NEW BOOK. 


BY ETHELRED TAUNTON. 


pei OME few years ago in England, at a clerical meet- 

# ing, a prominent ecclesiastic read a paper upon 

what he was pleased to call “ The Catholic Pre- 

sentment of History.” I have always been at a 

loss to know exactly what is meant by such a term. 

I know eins history means; and I know, alas! too well, how 

it has been prostituted by parties for the sake of gaining con- 

troversial victories. I have read so called Catholic histories ; 

I have read also what are known as Protestant histories. His- 

tory is truth; and truth needs no qualification. Of course a 

Catholic should understand certain matters and their real mean- 

ing in a way -that a non-Catholic writer cannot be expected to 

know; so the former will be able to detect tendencies and 

trace effects back to their real causes. Beyond this, as a mere 

investigator of facts and criticiser of documents, there is noth- 

ing on the score of religion that gives the advantage to the 
Catholic over the non-Catholic. 

I am speaking plainly. When one writer, timid and for- 
getting that human nature is the same everywhere and at all 
times, hides or glosses over what is unpleasant, he presents 
just as much a distorted picture of the truth as does the 
blatant and virulent opponent of the Church who gloats over 
the failings and shortcomings of Catholics, and holds them up 
as the sum of all history. The suppression of truth suggests 
falsehood; and bad effects are bound to ensue from such im- 
morality. It is a fatal policy to set before the world the spir- 
itual aspect of the Church as the sole one. She has as well 
a human side—a very human side—which must be taken into 
full consideration. The true idea of the Church, that is, of the 
Church as she really is, can only be gained by an adequate 
comprehension of both aspects. To hide one hinders our vision 
of the other. A day will come when the truth will out; per- 
haps it will be rudely forced upon us by an enemy instead of 
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a friend. Is there not always a danger of reaction, as from a 
shock, when we find that things are not what they seem, and 
that we kave been deceived by those whom we trusted as 
guides and teachers of truth? And this may go far further 
than to human things only. But, thank God, there is a better 
spirit abroad; though the danger is always present. Cardinal 
Manning, towards the end of his life, apprehended this truth. 
He spoke to Leo XIII., in 1883, of the timidity of certain his- 
torians. “If the Evangelists,” said he, “did not conceal the 
sin of Peter and the fall of Judas, neither ought we to conceal 
the sins of bishops and of other personages.” ‘There are 
some,” he also remarked, ‘‘who would like to leave all such 
matters out of the Gospels as not being for ‘ edification.’” 
As though real spiritual life can be built up on falsehood in- 
stead of on God’s truth! Another English cardinal, Newman, 
makes weighty remarks on the matter: “ Here another great 
subject opens upon us, when I ought to be bringing these re- 
marks to an end. I mean the endemic perennial fidget which 
possesses us about giving scandal; facts are omitted in great 
histories, or glosses are put on memorable acts, because they 
are thought not edifying, whereas of all scandals such omis- 
sions, such glosses, are the greatest” (Historical Sketches, i1., 
p. 231). 

There is no need, of course, that history should be a mere 
gathering of scandals, or that these should be dealt with for 
scandal’s sake. But when a period in history cannot be under- 
stood without dealing plainly with events painful to vanity or 
esprit de corps, when a disastrous effect cannot be explained 
without probing the cause to the bottom (probing is always 
painful to the probed and often to the prober), then I say, in 
the name of the God of Truth, go on fearlessly. The result 
will be more wholesome, and will tend to a radical cure of a 
disease far better than hiding up a festering sore which affects 
the whole body. 

Some five or six years ago I was brought face to face with 
certain historical problems in our own history. Why’ was the 
English hierarchy allowed to lapse, and why did the English 
people finally turn against the faith of their forefathers? Most 
writers had burked the question, and were evidently afraid to 
deal with it. The matter was attracting attention outside the 
Church as an important part of English history that required 


. 
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investigation. It was judged better that a Catholic and a priest 
should be first in the field and show that we were not afraid 
of facing the truth, however disagreeable it might be. Besides 
a Catholic who simply aimed at telling the truth would be 
able to draw attention to what would, naturally enough, not 
strike a non-Catholic writer. The work fell tome; and I was 
able to show that, whatever were the faults of a few disobedi- 
ent men who were by no means representatives, the Church 
was in no ways compromised. Of course my work did not find 
favor in certain quarters. I never expected that it would; 
although it was written without amimus, and with no other end 
except to free the Church from a false accusation. I try al- 
ways to be tolerant of other people’s opinions. I don’t suppose 
I am forgiven yet for doing what I meant and think to be a 
true service to the Church; and for some years I was a very 
well-abused man. 

But the cause of truth must go on. We cannot prevent 
enquiry; and it is but ordinary policy that we should take 
a share in the work. The Right Reverend Abbot Gasquet 
has just brought out one of- those illuminative books* which 
have made his name honored as a trustworthy and solid his- 
torian. Henry III. and the Church is a work conceived and 
executed in strict conformity with the principles enunciated 
above. The Abbot is no controversial historian; he is simply 
an investigator, scrupulous and painstaking, of the facts of the 
past. Minimizing and exaggeration he leaves to others who 
want to score a point over an opponent. . He writes with that 
only impartiality that becomes a historian, vzz., a bias in favor 
of truth. By the way, there is no more foolish cuckoo. cry than 
that of “partiality,” which is so often raised against a writer 
whose sole aim is to set forth, without fear or favor, what he, 
by due labor, finds to be the truth. Smugness disturbed by 
truth is ever ready to raise the cry of “ partiality’ and to prate 
and pose about the “judicious impartiality” that becomes a 
historian. One worthy of the name of a historian does not 
venture to formulate an opinion until he has. the whole case 
before him; and often the general reader only sees a very 
small portion of the reasons that have weighed with the author 
when formulating his conclusions. The “partiality” is gen- 


* Henry the Third and the Church. By Abbot Gasquet, D.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. London, 1905: George Bell & Sons. 
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erally on the side ot the reader, who is vexed to find that his 
preconceived notions are challenged. 

The subject of Abbot Gasquet’s new work is most impor- 
tant, both as regards the ecclesiastical as well as the secular 
history of England. No one has hitherto attempted it with 
any thoroughness. It bristles with difficulties. Lingard gives 
but a sketch; and he does not see the wider influences at 
work, nor the great object lesson the story gives. On the 
other hand Dean Stephens, of Winchester, to take a late book, 
in the second volume of his History of the Church of England 
(with its natural limitations, an excellent series) does not, be- 
ing an Anglican, see the true nature of many of the phenomena 
with which he has to deal. His picture, therefore, is often out 
of focus. Abbot Gasquet, in his introduction, touches upon the 
difficulty experienced by such writers of history: ‘‘Many peo- 
ple come to history to find evidence for something they wish 
to prove, and their eyes consequently magnify what they ex- 
pect to see, whilst probably, quite unconsciously, they obscure 
or diminish or discount what does not accord with their pre- 
conceived notions. If this be true with regard to facts, all the 
more certainly is it the case with respect to inferences or de- 
ductions which have to be drawn from them, in order to ex- 
plain their existence or to point their moral. Every one who 
has made the endeavor will recognize how difficult it is ac- 
curately to determine the sense of even one document, and 
what stern self-discipline is requisite as the first condition of 
every critical inquiry or historical investigation.” 

The reign of Henry III. of England shows some most ex- 
traordinary aspects of the relations. between the Church and 
State. Let me briefly sketch them. 

England, as the sole country in Europe that was directly 
evangelized by Rome, was always considered by the Holy See 
to be connected with her in a special way. As the political 
world changed and the Feudal idea was engrafted on Latin 
society by the northerners, so did the Church come under that 
influence; and a relationship between the head and the mem- 
bers, which was indeed of the very essence of the Church, re- 
ceived a striking development. The primacy of the Pope be- 
came accentuated as that of the over-lord, first over the bis- 
hops and clergy and then over the laity. The mind of Europe, 
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after the fatal millenary was safely passed, was more than ever 
possessed with the idea of unity. It was found at work on all 
sides; in law, in State, in Church, in art, in sciences. The 
divine unity of the Church, which was following the laws of a 
natural development, found its counterpart in the unity of the 
Christian state under the Emperor of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. This empire was a direct creation of the Church. When 
Popes crowned the successors of Charles the Great on that red 
porphyry slab which, to day, is seen near the great door of 
St. Peter’s, the highest secular officer in Christendom received 
his power from the Pope; and thereby acknowledged him as 
over-lord. Thus it was not considered, at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, to be unbecoming the regal prerogative, for 
Kings to declare themselves tributaries of the Holy See and 
put themselves and their realms under the direct protection of 
the Popes. Modern Europe was then, and for long after, in 
the state of formation, and a strong moral head was needed to 
preserve the rights of the smaller nations from the overwhelm- 
ing power of the more energetic races. At this period Spain 
and Portugal were already tributaries of the Pope, and found 
the policy useful. Henry II. of England, when in need of as- 
sistance, did not hesitate, in 1173, to acknowledge the feuda- 
tory dependence of England on the Holy See, although Wil- 
liam of Normandy had proudly, in the moment of conquest, 
rejected any such idea. John Lackland, two years before Magna 
Charta was wrested from him, and when his barons, disgusted 
with his treachery, had invited over the French, thought it bet- 
ter to be feudatory of the Pope, thousands of miles away, than 
yield to his turbulent barons at home. So on the 15th of 
May, 1213, at Dover, John yielded to Pandulph, the legate of 
Innocent III., “the entire kingdoms of England and Ireland 
and all their rights,” etc., “with the common consent” of his 
barons, that is, of those who remained faithful to him. On 
the same day he did homage to the legate of his over-lord, 
acknowledging that both England and Ireland. now formed a 
part of the patrimony of St. Peter, and that he and his heirs 
held them “of the lord Pope and his successors.” ‘‘The act 
of submission was acquiesced in,” says the Abbot, “for the 
sake of peace. That it was approved by any one is extremely 
doubtful; as indeed how could it be?” 
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The result, however, of this submission was to bring relief 
to John from the threatened deposition at the hands of the 
French King. ‘To the clergy and barons, also, the King’s 
action brought relief from the pressure of the papal interdict 
which now for a long time had seriously affected all classes 
of society, and the punitive effect of which was felt in every 
parish and every home throughout the country.” How John 
played fast and loose, both with the Pope and with his barons, 
need not be told here. He deceived every one as the advan- 
tage of the moment suggested; and he succeeded in creating 
mutual] distrust. 

But when he died, the 16th of October, 1216, the legate 
Gualo, who five months previously had been sent to protect 
the interests of John against his barons, found the destinies of 
England fallen into the hands of a youth of ten years. Gualo 
secured the crown to the rightful heir and received from the 
royal lad the act of homage “to the Holy Roman Church and 
the Pope” for the kingdoms of England and Ireland. If 
Henry III., the new King, was feudatory to the Holy See it 
was obligatory on the Pope, as over-lord, to defend the rights 
of the new prince. Gualo, acting under instructions of Pope 
Honorius III., undertook, with William Marshall, Earl of Pem- 
broke, the management of the kingdom during the minority 
of Henry, and by slow degrees recalled the recalcitrant barons 
back to their allegiance. How faithfully the Popes observed 
their part of the contract, and how zealously and effectually 
their various legates worked for the pacification of the king- 
dom, will be found set forth in the Abbot’s pages. The net 
result was this. England retained its place as a nation. Had 
it not been for the papal forethought and protection, England 
might, and in all probability would, have become a feudatory 
State under the French Crown, or it may be, even an outlying 
part of the German Empire. Indeed, as late as the Council 
of Constance, in 1417, the French endeavored to maintain that 
rightly England was not a country apart, but that legally it 
was an integral portion of Germany. If in the making of the 
nations England was saved, it was in some measure at least 
because, as the late Lord Acton once declared, the union of 
this country with the papal system ‘‘ tended to increase con- 
siderably the national power and national greatness.” 
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But there is another side to the story, and this the Abbot 
approaches with fearlessness. If the Popes saved England as 
a nation, a price had to be paid for it; and the paying of a 
price opens the door to endless disputes and misunderstand- 
ings. If the question of money caused scandal and much bit- 
ter feeling, nevertheless it set into clear light the wonderful 
understanding that our fathers had of the true nature of the 
spiritual side of the Church. For in the relations between 
Church and State, three provinces must be distinguished, if 
we wish to understand the situation. properly; there is the 
purely spiritual, the purely temporal, and a third which lies 
between the two. Of this last the boundaries were ever shift- 
ing; and hence encroachments by either party were possible. 
The State made claims on this debatable ground, and the 
Church resisted them; on the other hand, she also insisted, 
often logically, on an extension of her claims. But the point 
which the Abbot brings out so clearly, and this is one of the 
most valuable portions of the book, is the same that he set 
forth in The Eve of the Reformation, viz., the disputes that 
existed between the Holy See and England never touched, in 
the smallest degree, the spiritual rights; they were only con- 
cerned with those mixed claims included in the debatable land 
between the two great provinces of the Spiritual and Tem- 
poral. Moreover, even in the midst of the dispute, there was 
discernible, in Englishmen, a distinct bias in favor of the 
Church; for the principle invoked against the Pope was not 
so much that of Justice as of Equity. The Summum jus was 
recognized; even if the consequent Summa injuria made men 
smart and cry out and be indignant. The position was this: 
If England were a feudatory kingdom she had obligations 
towards the Holy See. If the Pope protected her, she was 
bound to help her over-lord in his necessities, both in those 
that arose from his labors for the common good of Christen- 
dom as well as those which were of more peculiar advantage 
to England. . 

Now during the reign of Henry III. the Popes “ organized 
the opposition to the infidel, who at one time threatened to 
overrun all the Christian countries of Western Europe which 
had been slowly built up on the ruins of the Roman Empire. 
Then the Latin West had to defend the Latin East, and this 
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seemed naturally to devolve upon the Popes; whilst the in- 
vasions of the Tartars, and the frequent wars with the Hohen- 
staufen, demanded constant vigilance and expenditure of much 
money on the part of the head of Christendom. It is ad- 
mitted, I believe, that it was to carry out these public duties 
and benefits to the world that the Popes were obliged so con. 
stantly to appeal to the generosity of their spiritual children 
whose temporal quarrels they were really fighting. It was not 
out of a passion for wealth, nor indeed to gratify any love of 
personal splendor, that the medieval Popes made those un- 
popular deminds for money, about which much will have to 
be said in the following pages.”” Thus writes the Abbot. 

Not only, then, had the Popes to defend Christendom 
against outsiders, but they had to contend against enemies at 
home. Sometimes entirely dispossessed by their enemies, they 
were at critical periods of history actually reduced to great 
straits in the government of the Church and Christendom. If 
now the Pope depends upon the free-will offerings of the de- 
voted flock; then, when the churches of the various nations 
were rich, it was thought fit and just that they should con- 
tribute of that abundance to the necessities of the Common 
Father. The theory was right; the difficulty arose from the 
application. That the Pope, as having the supreme dominion 
over the goods of the Church, had the right not only to levy 
taxes, but also to dispose of ecclesiastical property anywhere, 
was an axiom recognized by canonists then as it is allowed to- 
day. For only he who gives force to the rights of individuals 
can decide when these rights must give place to the more im- 
perious claims of the common weal. Salus populi suprema lex 
is a principle that obtains both in ecclesiastical as well as in 
civil affairs of life. On this principle, then, the Popes levied 
heavy taxes upon English churches, and rewarded, often their 
only means of rewarding, faithful servants by appointing them 
to English benefices, overriding, for the time, the ecclesias- 
tically conferred rights of patrons. Much harm was undoubt- 
edly done to religion in England when the Pope appointed to 
bishoprics, canonries, parishes, and other benefices, foreigners 
who neither knew the native language nor worked in the place 
whence they derived their incomes. 

The position became intolerable; and bitter were the com- 
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plaints from clergy and laity. Like his father, Henry, when 
he had emancipated himself from the tutorship of legates, used 
to play clergy and laity one against the other, and both against 
the Pope when occasion served. Doubtless also there was 
much unnecessary friction caused by the methods of the Papal 
collectors, which were often overbearing and sometimes not 
without suspicion of private greed. The country was drained 
of its resources, The Papal exactions came in some years to 
a sum greater than that raised by the King for all civil pur- 
poses. The goose that laid the golden eggs was being slowly 
killed. Yet throughout ‘not only was there no attack made 
upon the spiritual supremacy of the Popes, but that supremacy 
over the Church universal was assumed in every document 
emanating from England; and this spiritual supremacy was 
constantly asserted to have been established by Christ himself.’ 
This is remarkable and shows that in the thirteenth century 
Englishmen had the sense not to argue from the abuse against 
the use. 

Among the many figures that come before us in this note- 
worthy book, two are remarkable, perhaps, above others:: St. 
Louis of France and St. Edmund Rich, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The latter who, standing as he did for freedom against 
the invasion of undesirable aliens, was canonized by popular 
acclamation immediately after his death, could not cope with 
the situation both ecclesiastical and civil. He was not made 
of the stuff of a Becket or of a Langton. But he eventually 
knew himself; a rare-virtue even in a saint. After some six 
years he gave up the struggle and fled the kingdcm. He was 
one of those men who could not understand opposition’ to 
what appeared to him to be right and reasonable. Hence, un- 
fortunately, he was perpetually at logger-heads with every one 
with whom he had to deal. 

“It is not unreasonable,” says the Abbot with considerable 
acumen, “‘to see in St. Edmund’s previous career one cause at 
least conducive to that attitude of mind which: led to misun- 
derstandings with those with whom in later life he had to do. 
He was a student whose training had not previcusly brought 
him much into contact with his fellow-men, and a professor 
whose authority had been rightly accepted without question by 
his disciples. Because of this mental training, it is more than 


’ 
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likely that he was unable or found it difficult to make allow- 
ances for that deviation from strict law and principle which 
every practical ruler of men has to admit as a working hy- 
pothesis. The word of a superior is not always in practice a 
law to his subjects as that of a professor rightly is to his stu- 
dents; and the man who has been buried in books and used 
to teaching in the schools is apt to expect more of mathema- 
tical precision in obedience, from those over whom he may 
afterwards be placed by providence, than in real life is usually 
accorded.” St. Edmund, I may add, is a saint, not on account 
of the weakness of his character, but for the personal sanctity 
which marked his life, for his upright character and fearless 
devotion to his duty as he saw it. One meets with a similar 
case in St. Thomas a Becket; though the influences partook 
more of the personal and were at the other extreme of the 
pole. The history of “the blissful martyr” still-awaits’a cour- 
ageous pen. 

St. Louis showed in his dealings with Pope Innocent 1V. 
a fearless front when urging that Pontiff to put a stop to 
grievances. ‘‘ He had long held his tongue (he says) for fear 
that he might scandalize others who had not the good of the 
Church at heart, as he was known to have, since every one 
recognized him as the most Christian prince and a devoted son 
of the Church. Since, however, their grievances, so far from 
diminishing, seemed rather to increase, he felt that he ought 
no longer to keep silence. He consequently sent his represen- 
tative to the Holy Father in order to call his serious, personal 
attention to them. The French people, he declared, were all 
agreed on the matter; not only were the nobles and others 
astonished that he, as King, had endured the matter so long; 
but it was abundantly clear that the nation, as a whole, was 
fast losing that devotion which it had been wont to have for 
the Roman Church. In fact he might say that already it was 
well-nigh extinct, and not merely extinct but turned into real 
hatred and rancor.” St. Louis could and did speak plainly, 
Moreover, when necessity arose he could, without any injury 
to his sanctity, act strongly. In these two saints we see the 
weaker man giving up the struggle, and the stronger resisting, 

I must now conclude this outline of some of the features 
of a remarkable book. Abbot Gasquet has entered one more 
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claim for our gratitude by this masterly work. The stern 
self-discipline of which he speaks, makes itself felt upon every 
page. He contents himself with giving, wherever possible, the 
very words of the personages with whom he is concerned. 
His authorities are of the very highest. They are either that 
of the very actors themselves, or of eye-witnesses who are 
trustworthy chroniclers and in immediate relations with those 
about whom they write. The narrative is, therefore, based on 
documents of the very first quality. The two historians, who 
lived in the days of Henry III. and were the . independent 
chroniclers of contemporaneous English history, were Roger of 
Wendover, and Matthew Paris, both of them, like their illus- 
trious brother-historian of to day, English Black Monks of St. 
Benedict. Somehow or other it seems that this great Order 
has always been drawn to history rather than to the specula- 
tive sciences. Perhaps it is the practicality of St. Benedict’s 
spirit that has directed the tendency. The monks did, they 
left dreaming to others whose ideal was perhaps less immediate 
and less clearly adapted to the direct needs of humanity. 
Whatever the cause, Benedictine names are written prominent- 


ly on the list of historical authors; and to-day such a book 
as this, along with the others from the same. pen, shows that 
the name of Gasquet takes equal rank with any other of his 
brethren. 








THE ROSE OF MAY. 


BY A. W. CORPE. 


wee HILE the character of Hamlet has been the sub- 

ject of countless commentaries, that of Ophelia 

has not, I think, received its due share of at- 

tention; and in such attention as it has received, 

: te the estimate formed of it has not seldom been 
biassed ie extraneous or mistaken considerations. Unhappy in 
her love, unhappy in her short after-life, unhappy in her death, 
her misfortunes did not end there. Though the crowner had 
sat on her and found it “Christian burial,” in the eye of the 
Church she was a “ peace-parted”’ soul; no requiem might be 


sung—that were to profane the service of the dead—and it was 
only by special favor that she was laid in consecrated ground 
and allowed her virgin crants and maiden strewments and 
the bringing home of bell and burial. Since then her repu- 


tation has been at the mercy of the commentators who have 
found her, if loving and tender, weak and untrue to her !ove, 
and with whom even her honor has not been above suspicion. 

Goethe, who has so strangely discovered the key to Ham- 
let, but who in reality very imperfectly apprehended the char- 
acter, makes his Wilhelm say: ‘‘The whole being of Ophelia 
floats in sweet and ripe sensation. Kindness for the Prince, 
to whose hand she may aspire, flows so spontaneously that both 
father and brother are afraid; both give her warning harshly 
and directly. Decorum, like the thin lawn upon her bosom, 
cannot hide the soft, still movements of her heart; it, on the 
contrary, betrays them. Her fancy is smzt, her silent modesty 
breathes amiable desire; and if the friendly goddess Oppor- 
tunity should shake the tree its fruit would fall.” 

“And then,” Aurelia says in reply, “when she beholds her- 
self forsaken, cast away, despised; when all is inverted in the 
soul of her crazed lover, and the highest changes the low- 
est, and instead of the sweet cup of love, he offers her the 
bitter cup of woe.” 

“Her heart breaks,” Wilhelm continues, “the whole struc- 


ture of her being is loosened from its joinings; her father’s 
VOL. LXXXI,—52* 
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death strikes fiercely against it; and the fair edifice altogether 
crumbles into fragments.” And further on Wilhelm says: 
“Silently she lived within herself, yet she scarce concealed 
her wishes, her longing; the tones of desire were in secret 
ringing through her soul, and how often may she have at- 
tempted, like an unskilful nurse, to lull her senses to repose 
with songs which only kept them more awake. But at last, 
when her self-command is altogether gone, when the secrets of 
her heart are hovering on her tongue, that tongue betrays her; 
and in the innocence of insanity she solaces herself, unmind- 
ful of King or Queen, with the echo of her well- beloved songs, 
‘To-morrow is St. Valentine’s Day’ and ‘By Gis and by St. 
Charity.’” 

To which Aurelia replies: “I must admit your position of 
Ophelia to be just. I cannot now misunderstand the object of 
the poet. I must pity, though, as you paint her, I should 
rather pity than sympathize with her.” 

Gervinus, while not disposed to go quite so far, says: 
“Hamlet’s conversation with her is equivocal. . . . This 
has infested her imagination with sensuous images and irfispired 
her in her quiet modesty with amorous passions; this is ap- 
parent in the songs she sings in her delirium, and in the signi- 
ficant flowers she distributes, as clearly as anything so hidden 
in its nature can and may be unveiled. . . . She lends 
herself to the snare placed for her all-sensitive lover, who sees 
himself abandoned and betrayed by all; when she has seen 
him in his distraction, she gives him back his gifts, which af- 
fects the irritable man in this condition like a farewell act. 
Her real madness punished the feigned insanity of Hamlet, 
which gave the first shock to her mind.” 

An eminent modern authority says: ‘‘Ophelia is tender, 
sensitive, affectionate, but the reverse of heroic; she fails 
Hamlet in his need, and thus, in her turn, becoming the suf- 
ferer, gives way under the pressure of her afflictions. We do 
not honor, we commiserate her.” 

It needs hardly be said that widely different views have 
been entertained by many able judges, but these are cited as 
typical examples of the opinions that have been expressed by 
critics of the highest consideration. These characters have be- 
come so real to us, that we are in danger of regarding them 
as actual personalities, and filling up the outline of the text 
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from our own imagination, instead of going to the text to 
elucidate the poet’s meaning. I will invite the reader to go 
through the part of Ophelia with this purpose in view. 

At the opening of the play we find Ophelia, the daughter 
and, as we are led to infer, the only and motherless daughter 
of Polonius, the Lord Chamberlain, the object of attentions on 
the part of Hamlet, the heir to the throne of Denmark. 
Hamlet is represented as of engaging person and manners, and 
in every way qualified to win her affections, and notwithstard- 
ing the chronology of the first gravedigger, evidently not past 
early manhood. His addresses, notwithstanding their difference 
in station, have been perfectly respectful. Ophelia has every 
confidence in his honor and has received presents from him. 

Laertes, Polonius’ son, is about to sail for England, and 
Ophelia first appears upon the stage as Laertes is taking leave 
of her. There is something engaging iin the first sentence she 
utters, in reply to Laertes’ request to let him hear frcm her, 
“Do you doubt that?” Laertes then’ goes on to mention 
Hamlet, who has evidently been already the subject of con- 
versation between them. He bids her not to regard his at- 
tentions, “the trifling of his favor,” as anything more than a 
passing fancy. ‘‘No more but so?” is the quiet response 
with which (as Lowell remarks) Shakespeare tells us that 
Ophelia’s heart is bursting. Laertes proceeds to point out 
that Hamlet is not his own master in the matter of marriage, 
and, not unkindly, but without much délicacy, cautions her to 
be on her guard. She takes his counsel in good part, giving 
him a little hint in return as to the difference between preach- 
ing and practice. Presently he takes his leave, bidding her 
remember what he has said, to which she replies: ‘‘’Tis in 
my memory locked and you yourself shall keep the key of 
it.” Polonius, who has entered shortly before, asks what it 
was Laertes had been saying to her. She answers with a 
slight reserve: ‘‘So please you, something touching the Lord 
Hamlet.” He then proceeds, in a manner coarse and almost 
brutal under the circumstances, and only to be excused on ac- 
count of his unworthy suspicions: 


’Tis told’me he hath very oft of late 
Given private time to you; and you yourself 
Have of your audience been most free and bounteous. 
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I must tell you, 
You do not understand yourself so clearly 
As it behooves my daughter and your honor. 
What is between you? Give me up the truth. 


He hath, my lord, made many tenders of his affection to 
me. 


Affection! pooh! you speak like a green girl. 


Do you believe his tenders, as you call them? 


I do not know, my lord, what I should think. 


Marry, I'll teach you: think yourself a baby; 
Tender yourself more dearly ; 
Or . . . you'll tender me a fool. 


My lord, he hath importuned me with love 
In honorable fashion. 


Ay, fashion you may call it; go to, go to. 


And hast given countenance to his speech, my lord, 
With almost all the holy vows of heaven. 


Ay, springes to catch woodcocks. 


Then he proceeds to lay his commands upon her: 


From this time, daughter, 
Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence; 
Set your entreatments at a higher rate 
Than a command to parley. 


And then more strictly: . 
This for all: 
I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth, 
Have you so slander any moment leisure, 
As to give words or talk with the Lord Hamlet. 
Look to’t, I charge you. 


| 


I shall obey, my lord. 


After her brother’s caution and her father’s suspicions, what 
could she in modesty do but obey? 

The next view we have of Ophelia is after the interview 
with Hamlet in her closet; before considering this it is neces- 
sary to take note of Hamlet’s position. 
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Hamlet on his first introduction to the spectator is repre- 
sented as moodily brooding over his father’s death and his 
mother’s o’er-hasty marriage, and dreamily meditating upon, 
though not actually contemplating, suicide. It is while in this 
condition that he encounters the alteration in Ophelia’s behav- 
ior to him in pursuance of her father’s injunction. 


As you did command 
I did repel his letters and denied 
His access to me. 


He is piqued and irritated by her behavior; he would na- 
turally consider that a young lady in Ophelia’s position would 
be honored by his attentions, and he knew that she had pre- 
viously regarded him with favor. He would easily guess, even 
if he did not gather it from Ophelia herself, that this was in 
consequence of her father’s injunction, and would suspect a 
motive, which would arouse his indignation, not only against 
Polonius, but against the poor girl hersel', for yielding to them. 
Close upon this follows the shock of the preternatural visita- 
tion, with the terrible burden of revenge laid upon him. At 
the first shock of the communication made to him, he is con- 
scious that his mind is so disturbed that he may at any mo- 
ment be betrayed into eccentricity of conduct, and, as Charles 
Lamb expresses it, he thinks his real perturbation of mind 
would be best covered and pass concealed under a disguise of 
pretended lunacy. % 

It is a remarkable instance of the irony of things that this 
false scent, which effected so little for Hamlet’s purpose in the 
play, should have been so potent a cause of misconception 
ever since. Because Hamlet had said that he might see fit to 
put on an antic diposition, and he was manifestly feigning in 
his scene with Polonius, therefore it has been supposed that in 
his most dreadful paroxysms, and in the face of his express 
affirmation to the contrary, he must be feigning. 

Dr. Conolly, who has made an interesting study of Hamlet 
from a professional point of view, treats this as a common 
symptom in mental disorder. It is by no means infrequent, he 
says, when disease is only incipient that the patient has an 
uneasy consciousness; he suspects that he is suspected and 
anxiously accounts for his oddities, sometimes challenging in- 
quiry, sometimes declaring that, in doing extravagant things, 


s 
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he has only been pretending to be eccentric. However, the 
question of Hamlet’s condition, except so far as it affects 
Ophelia, is apart from the present question. His state of 
mind, after the ghost leaves him, is clearly enough described 
in his pathetic soliloquy : 
Remember thee! 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 

In this distracted globe. Remember thee ! 

Yea, from the table of my memory 

I’ll wipe away all trivial fond records, 


That youth and observation copied there. 


He had been separated by her repulse from the only being 
he loved; now he feels that love, marriage, happiness in this 
world are not for him; his terrible task has absorbed all his 
energies and left no room for any softer emotions. He will 
pay her, who was his love, a last farewell. 

It is diffizult to understand how in the affecting scene, de- 
scribed by Ophelia, any one can ever have supposed Hamlet 
to be feigning; for Ophelia the scene is real enough; she is 
alarmed, and on Polonius suggesting that Hamlet is mad for 
love of her, doubtfuily acquiesces. Ultimately Polonius decides 
to bring the matter before the King, to whom, and to the 
Queen, Hamlet’s recently changed manner had occasioned great 
concern. He accordingly goes to the castle and lays the 
case before the King and Queen, and the issue of this con- 
ference is that a meeting shall be brought, about, as if by ac- 
cident, between Hamlet and Ophelia, of which the King and 
Polonius shall be unseen spectators, and hereupon ensues the 
difficult scene of Act III. 

Casuists have amused themselves with speculating as to 
what circumstances render deception justifiable. I believe all 
are agreed that such a course is not only justifiable but 
right and proper, when practised upon a sick’ man, with the 
object of relieving him. It was obviously necessary that 
Ophelia should join in the scheme, and, whatever the motive 
of the others, her motive was sincere and honorable. She 
now knows that no objection will be made to her marriage 
with Hamlet, on account of their difference in rank, and she 
avows, with modest simplicity, her affection for him and hopes 
for his recovery. 
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And for your part, Ophelia, I do wish 

That your good beauties be the happy cause 

Of Hamlet’s wildness; so shall I hope your virtues 
Will bring him to his wonted way again, 

To both your honors. 


Madam, I wish it may. 


It has been much debated whether at any time during this 
scene Hamlet suspects that he is being overheard. It is evi- 
dent in the soliloquy he believes that he is alone; but it is 
possible that he detected some constraint in Ophelia’s manner, 
which caused him to doubt, and he knew from their own con- 
fession that Rosencrantz and Guildenstern had been set upon 
him; there is, however, no such indication in the text, and it 
is difficult to conceive that Hamlet could in his right mind so 
wantonly and cruelly insult the girl he had loved, merely for 
the sake of mystifying the King or whoever might be listening. 
It seems more natural to suppose that, irritated by Ophelia’s 
offering to return his presents, one of his mad fits seized him, 
and that he lost all self-control and spoke at random. We 
know that another such fit seized him in the scene with 
Laertes in the churchyard. ‘‘ This is mere madness,” said the 
Queen on that occasion, ‘and thus awhile the fit will work on 
him.” And when Hamlet again met Laertes, before the fenc- 
ing, he himself says: 

What I have done 
I now proclaim was madness. 


But we are rather concerned with Ophelia’s behavior in 
this trying scene. She has entered into her father’s scheme 
with the hope that she may be the means of restoring Ham- 
let by inviting him to renew his attentions to her, and she 
now knows that she would be acceptable to the King and 
Queen as a daughter-in-law. At their last interview he had 
bidden her a strange farewell, and she will test his. sincerity 
by returning his presents. His first words to her show him 
to be in one of his moods. 


Good my lord 
How does your honor for this many a day? 


I humbly thank you; well, well, well. 
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My lord, I have remembrances of yours, 
That I have longed long to re-deliver ; 
I pray you now, receive them. 


No, no; I never gave you aught. 


My honored lord, you know right well you did; 
And, with them, words of so sweet breath composed 
As made the things more rich ; their perfume lost, 
Take these again; for to the noble mind 

Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 
There, my lord. 


Then it is Hamlet bursts out: 


Ha, ha! are you honest? 
Are you fair? 


Words which affect us almost as a personal affront to our- 
selves. Ophelia can only reply by startled exclamations. 
After some wild language, he breaks off: 


I did love you once. 
Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 


You should not have believed me 
I loved you not. 


I was the more deceived. 


Hamlet again talks wildly and again suddenly breaks off: 
Where’s your father? 
At home, my lord. 


Of course this was an untruth, and, if deception is never 
justifiable, may be condemned by those moralists who do not 
live in glass houses. But what was she to do? Could she 
betray her father? No doubt a less truthful person would have 
found a ready equivocation, but she is not practised in that art. 

Probably this question of Hamlet’s was merely a bow at a 
venture; if he had suspected any one was listening, he would 
have taken it to be the King, as in the case of the interview 
with the Queen after the play. 

If Hamlet had known Polonius was listening, he would cer- 
tainly have taxed Ophelia with lying, but as it is, he accepts 
her answer. 
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Ophelia, with “love’s fine wit,” perceives only too clearly 
the state of the case; she has now no doubt, and all her fond 
hopes forsake her. 


Q, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 

The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword ; 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers, quite, quite down ! 
And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 

That sucked the honey of his music vows, 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh; 
That unmatched form and feature of blown youth 
Blasted with ecstasy; O, woe is me, 

To have seen what I have seen, see what I see! 


A few hours later, on the very same day, Hamlet again 
meets Ophelia; apparently he has no recollection of what has 
so recently passed between them; he speaks to her as if noth- 
ing had happened; but now, for the first time, he makes use 
of equivocal expressions in talking to her. It has been sought 
to account for this, by reference to the manners of the period, 
and no doubt contemporary instances of such language are to 
be met with; but, as Gervinus remarks, neither Romeo, nor 
Bassanio, nor even Proteus, has spoken so with their beloved 
ones. This has an important bearing to be referred to Ophelia’s 
songs; for the present it is sufficient to note the quiet unob- 
servance with which she puts his allusions aside. 

An interval occurs before we again encounter Ophelia—and 
then it is not Ophelia we see. Hamlet has slain her father in 
mistake for the King, and in order not to excite public atten- 
tion to the manner of his death, he has been buried in an 
obscure fashion and not according to his rank and dignity, 
and Hamlet himself has been sent away to England. The 
calamity of her father’s death coming upon the top of her other 
troubles has overwhelmed her; her reason has given way and 
she has sunk into the most hopeless and pitiable of the ills 
that flesh is heir to, when life has become nothing but a jum- 
bled and distorted memory. There is no need to recall the 
affecting scene in which she sings her snatches of songs, dis- 
tributes flowers, and utters enigmatical sayings; it is only 


. 
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necessary to refer to one of the ballads, which the poet, with 
consummate art, has introduced among her songs. If there is 
one characteristic of mental derangement more constant than 
another it is the impairment of the sense of decency. This is 
the explanation of Hamlet’s equivocal talk. Shakespeare makes 
Lear say: ‘‘ An ounce of civil good apothecary to sweeten my 
imagination.” ‘‘ The foul fluid,” is a constant allusion of Ed- 
gar’s during his assumption of madness, and without assuming 
anything as to the connection between.demoniacal possession 
and lunacy, it may not be out of place to refer to the fre- 
quent description of the devils as unclean spirits. Sir Edward 
Strachey has pointed out how, in mental derangement, delicate 
and refined women will use language so coarse that it is diffi- 
cult to guess where they can ever have even heard such 
words, and reminds us that such a nurse as Juliet’s would be 
quite sufficient to account for all that falls from Ophelia’s lips. 
It is moreover certain that the recording tablets of the brain, 
as AEschylus calls them, may unconsciously receive impressions 
which may remain latent like the invisible picture on the photo- 
graphic plate, ready to flash into consciousness when the oc- 
casion arrives. Is it possible that this saddest trait of Ophelia’s 
malady has been so misunderstood, as to give rise to a suspi- 
cion of her honor? _ 

Surely Coleridge’s is the truer insight: ‘‘ Note the conjunc- 
tion here of these two thoughts, that had never subsisted in 
disjunction, the love for Hamlet and her filial love; with the 
guileless floating on the surface of her pure imagination, of the 
cautions so lately expressed, and the fears not too delicately 
avowed, by her father and brother, concerning the dangers to 
which her honor lay exposed. Thought, affliction, passion, 
murder itself she turns to prettiness.” 

The Queen tells us the manner of her death and her 
gentle words at the grave almost dispose us to forgive her for 
her part in the tragedy. = 

Such is Shakespeare’s Ophelia, a creation in which he 
seems to have combined the purity and innocence of Miranda 
and the gentle tenderness of Julia with the indefinable grace 
which comes of patient suffering and resignation. Truly 
Hamlet spoke wiser than he was aware of, when he said: ‘‘ Be 
thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape 
calumny.” 





Current Events. 


In Russia, since the last notes 
Russia. were made, what has for some 
time been the normal course of 
unsettlement still exists. Not, however, in so aggravated a 
form. Only one high official has been assassinated ; nor have 
so many hundreds of the people been shot by the orders of 
the Little Father. Peace, however, is far from reigning; nor 
will, or in fact should, it reign until fundamental changes of 
government, such as to make life bearable, have been made. 
How necessary it is that there should be a change may be 
judged by the simple fact that in the single year 1903 no 
fewer than 4,867 persons were arbitrarily arrested for holding 
political opinions, and sent without any trial to long imprison- 
ment or to various forms of exile in different parts of Siberia. 
This was done in spite of the fact that in 1896 a Ukase had 
been issued which seemed to abolish all arbitrary arrest for 
political offences or political opinions. It is not to be won- 
dered at that a more substantial security for life and freedom 
is now found necessary than the word of the supreme ruler. 

The hope that such security will be realized is made brighter 
than ever before by the long-expected manifesto issued by the 
Tsar on August 19. .In this manifesto the Tsar declares that 
“the time is come to summon elected representatives from the 
whole of Russia to take a constant and active part in the 
elaboration of the laws, attaching for this purpose to the higher 
State institutions a special consultative body entrusted with the 
preliminary elaboration and discussion of measures and the ex- 
amination of the State Budget. While preserving the funda- 
mental law regarding autocratic power, we have deemed it well 
to form a Lower House of Assembly and to approve the regu- 
lations for elections to this Lower House, extending the valid- 
ity of these laws to the whole territory of the empire,” with 
some exceptions. 

The manifesto excludes Finland from any of these conces- 
sions and declares that, with regard to that province, the Tsar 
will take special measures. The general Assembly is to meet 
not later than the middle of January, 1906. 
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The manifesto sets forth at great length the provisions for 
the Constitution. The members of this State Council will be 
elected by the people for the term of five years. This National 
Duma, or Lower Council, may be dissolved at any time by the 
Tsar and new elections ordered at his will. The Council shall 
have authority—but only advisory authority—to consider new 
laws or modifications of old ones; to examine and to give its 
opinion on the different State budgets; to examine the official 
report of the comptroller of the Empire; to consider the con- 
struction of railways by the State and also the organization of 
stock companies that involve exceptions from the present laws; 
and also to consider matters which an Imperial decree submits 
to them for debate. This Council may initiate bills and may 
pass on bills submitted to it by the ministers and chiefs of 
departments and the secretary of the Empire. Its sessions are 
not to be open to the public; but representatives of the press 
are to be admitted to all save closed sessions. The President 
of the Council must exercise censorship over all press reports. 
Bills that have been passed by this State Council go then to 
the Council of the Empire. The results in each Council are 
to be submitted to the Tsar. 

Such are in brief outline the long looked-for concessions 
which have been granted to Russia by the Imperial manifesto 
to the Russian people. It is in no way the grant of a Con- 
stitution. For its validity and stability it depends on the will 
of the Tsar and his successors: Their autocratic power is ex- 
pressly reserved, both in general and in particular. The power 
of perfecting the organization of the Lower House and to 
make changes in it, is declared to belong entirely to the 
Emperor. 

Although the manifesto was published only a few days ago, 
its principal provisions have been known and discussed for 
many weeks and at a Congress held at Moscow, of representa- 
tives of the Zemstvos and Dumas of the Empire, the scheme (as 
it then was) met with almost unanimous condemnation, as be- 
ing merely an extension of the present hated bureaucratic sys- 
tem. Many of these representatives were in favor of making a 
revolutionary appeal to the people. Better counsels, however, 
prevailed; the wise decision was taken to make the utmost use 
of the concessions which were expected, as a means for the 
attainment of further and greater concessions. This they did 
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because they feared that the Russian people might be upon 
the point of holding a position of power and influence to 
which they had never been accustomed, and that there were 
others besides themselves who had it in their power to appeal 
to them. In fact, there are many who think with Count Tol- 
stoy, that all political changes are of no use for the ameliora- 
tion of the immense majority of men. Kings and emperors, 
noblemen and gentlemen, may have been guilty of oppression 
and of acting unjustly; but, after all, in their oppression there 
was something of the grand and: the magnificent; but the op- 
pression of the class beneath the upper class, that is, the 
so-called middle class, to whom political changes have given 
power in many countries, is as great and infinitely more sor- 
did and humiliating, and therefore less tolerable. The Russian 
people, ninety per cent of whom are peasants, have been 
brought up to venerate, love, and trust the Tsar, and have 
but little regard for any one else, least of all for the doctors, 
professors, merchants, landed propzietors, and the classes who 
are mainly represented in the Zemstvos. What the peasants 
want is the land, and if they can get that, each one enough 
for his own wants, Parliaments and political changes of every 
kind are, in their eyes, of no account. For their well-being, 
temporal and eternal, they would place greater trust in the 
Little Father than in parliamentary representatives. If ninety 
per cent of the Russian people could be brought to be con- 
tented with their lot, the Tsar might well have thought that 
he could defy the rest—the so-called intellectuals. The mani- 
festo, however, has settled this question. A step has been 
taken towards a Parliament. It is too early to form a judg- 
ment as to results. 


The German Emperor has been 

Germany. the chief centre of interest, not 

only in his own domains, but 

throughout the length and breadth of Europe. His diplomatic 
victory over France, which resulted in the fall of M. Delcassé, 
has not induced him to relax his activity. That victory was 
not entirely due to himself. If the French had stood as a unit 
in support of the minister’s policy,their plan for the peace- 
ful penetration of Morocco would not have been frustrated. 


. 
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M. Delcassé’s fall was due, to a great extent, to the dislike 
felt for him by the Socialists, represented by M. Jaurés. The 
Socialists are averse to war and stand in special dread of a 
war with Germany, and to this dread M. Delcassé was sacri- 
ficed. The German Socialists have the same aversion to war, 
and were willing to unite with the French in a peace demon- 
stration to be held in Berlin. M. Jaurés was invited to ad- 
dress this meeting. Common sense, and some little feeling of 
gratitude for his services to peace, should have made him wel- 
come. The very opposite happened; Prince Biilow wrote to 
the German ambassador in Paris to request M. Jaurés not to 
go to Berlin. The Prince said that M. Jaurés was a very ex- 
cellent man, holding many opinions of which he highly ap- 
proved; but that the German Socialists, who are by far the 
most numerous of the German parties, having some three mil- 
lion votes, were so very unpatriotic that they would use M. 
Jaurés’ presence in Berlin for the purpose of their campaign 
against the State and against national interests. The result of 
this action has been to bring prominently into notice the 
aims of the international Social Democracy, and into favorable 
notice, too. The prospects of peace being preserved are far 
better when there are, as in Germany, millions of the Ger- 
man working classes, who form the backbone of German in- 
dustry and also of the army, bent upon peace and out of 
sympathy with any policy of aggression. 

But the visit of the Emperor to the Tsar has been the all- 
absorbing subject ever since it took place, and the speculations 
concerning it would fill many pages. Did the Tsar invite the 
Kaiser or the Kaiser the Tsar? What was:the real significance 
of the meeting? Was it aimed at the alliance between France 
and Russia? Had the Emperor in view the formation of a 
a league against Japan, the revival of the Triple Alliance of 
1894 of Russia, Germany, and France? Or was the visit merely 
an act of personal friendship on the part of the two monarchs? 
Were the internal troubles of Russia the main subject of dis- 
cussion? Did the Emperor urge the Tsar to continue the 
war, or was his influence exerted in favor of peace? Or per- 
haps it was the affairs of Norway and Sweden which were the 
chief subject of discussion. The European newspapers have 
devoted columns upon columns to the discussions of those 
questions without, we fear, imparting any real knowledge. 
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The interview, of course, was important. Our fear is that it 
will not have done much to promote the well-being of the 
world. We cannot forget that it is to the advice of the Em- 
peror that the present war is due, for it was he who prevailed 
upon the Tsar to occupy Port Arthur. The results of the 
present interview will be revealed by the impending events. 

It is not to the Tsar alone that the German Emperor has 
paid visits. King Oscar of Sweden and King Christian of Den- 
mark have been likewise honored. Concerning these visits, 
also, rumor has been busy. Much has been written, but very 
little is known. It is worthy of note, however, how great is 
the influence which, in the somewhat decayed condition of Par- 
liaments at the present time, is being exerted by the different 
rulers. Emperors, Kings, Presidents, are very busy and seem 
to be taking their places at the head of affairs and to be sup- 
planting their ministers, even in countries which give but little 
power to the head of the State. 

It cannot be doubted that the feeling against England 
is growing stronger and stronger in Germany; in fact, it is 
said on good authority that it is as intense as it was dur- 
ing the Boer War. This was shown when it was announced 
that a British Fleet was going to cruise in the Baltic. In Ber- 
lin this was interpreted as a political demonstration intended to 
counterbalance the impression created by the activity of Ger- 
man squadrons in those waters. As a matter of fact, the cruise 
had been arranged three or four months ago. Some of the 
German papers argued for the Baltic being declared a mare 
clausum like the Black Sea. Most of the papers, however, de- 
clined to go this length. The British cruise, however, will 
prove a strong argument for an increase of the German navy. 

It may be thought that too much attention is being paid 
to the German Emperor for, after all, he is but a single unit 
of the many on the surface of the globe. Yet even in these 
days, in which the people are supposed to rule, the fate of the 
many is dependent upon the will of the few; and among these 
few the Kaiser has a very great power for good or for ill, 
and a very distinct personality. He is determined not merely: 
to reign but to rule. Prince Bismarck’s fall was due to this 
determination; every subsequent Chancellor holds his office 
upon this condition; and if Prince Bilow has any distinc- 
tion, it is that he recognizes this fact more fully than his 
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predecessors. The German Constitution gives to the Em- 
peror very ample powers, the bare enumeration of which 
would occupy too much of our space, and the Emperor is, 
like most other officials, not unwilling to enlarge those powers 
and to violate the spirit and often the letter of the Constitu- 
tion in order to have his own way. In order to understand 
his foreign policy, it must be borne in mind that Germany is, 
as it were, in a vice between France and Russia. To escape 
from this situation the Triple Alliance was formed. Further 
efforts for the same object were made by the endeavor to 
raise up for France other enemies. Jules Ferry was encour- 
aged to annex Tunis. Russian schemes in Central Asia were 
encouraged in order that the possible enemy on the other side 
might become involved with Great Britain. The recent de- 
feat of Russia in its conflict with Japan has formed a deliver- 
ance earnestly desired, indeed, but not, we believe, directly 
promoted by the Kaiser. One arm of the “vice” has been 
destroyed. But through the extente which has been brought 
about between France and England a new danger to German 
predominance had arisen. This the Emperor endeavored to 
render abortive by his proceedings in Morocco. His object 
was to detach France, to isolate her; even, some say, to 
render Paris dependent upon Berlin. Distrust and suspicion of 
England were insinuated by German agents. England, it was 
said, was using France as a cat’s paw to work her will upon 
Germany. That England is the enemy of Germany seems now 
to be taken for granted throughout Europe. The question for 
France was to which side should she attach herself. There 
was a period of hesitation; nor can it be said with perfect 
confidence that that period is over. But signs are not want- 
ing that the decision has been made. Nay, it may be shrewd- 
ly surmised that the entente cordiale will harden into a definite 
alliance between France and England, to which the Emperor’s 
opposition will have distinctly contributed. The fétes at Brest 
on the occasion of the visit of the British fleet bore evidence 
of the most hearty good will on the part of the French peo- 
ple and of the French government. The interests alike ot 
France and England point in the same direction. England 
has it in her power, by means of her fleet, to free the army 
of France so that it may not have any care for the defence 
of the coast-line; and the services of the British Fleets in 
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other ways would render England a valuable ally in a defen- 
sive war. Whether or no an alliance is to be formed, there 
cannot be any reasonable doubt about the solidity of the 
entente. 

The affairs of France have been so closely intermixed with 
those of Germany that there is but little left to mention. Anx- 
iety is beginning to be felt on account of the delay of Ger- 
many in giving particulars with reference to the Conference 
about Morocco, Even after the concessions which France has 
made, it is feared that further trouble will arise. The conces- 
sions granted to a German firm, and the rumored issue of a 
loan to the Sultan by German bankers, seem to indicate a 
wish to take advantage of the present situation in a way which 
would be a violation of the terms agreed upon between the 
various powers. 


In the Hungarian dominions the 
Austria-Hungary. conflict between the Fejervary 
Ministry and the coalition major- 
ity is being continued throughout the country. Parliament hav- 
ing been prorogued, we do not hear of those scenes which at- 
tract the attention of the newspaper reader. The contest has 
taken the form of the “ passive resistance” which has been so 
widely resorted to in England by those who object to the Ed- 
ucation Act. This resistance to the tax collector is defended 
on the ground that the Ministry has no right to govern after 
it has been defeated in both Houses of Parliament, even after 
the Crown has refused to accept its resignation. ‘‘In the pres- 
ent circumstance it is the duty of every one to withhold all 
public services from an unconstitutional government.” This is 
the declaration of a manifesto issued by the managing Com- 
mittee of the Coalition. The Government threatens to dismiss 
the local officials if they refuse to perform the duty of collect- - 
ing the taxes. In this event the Committee promises. to com- 
pensate them on the restoration of normal conditions. It is 
the government and its supporters that will have to pay the 
penalty in the end. How soon this end will come cannot be 
predicted; but the decisive conflict cannot long be delayed. 


VOL, LXXXI.—53 


. 
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Italian politicians’ are enjoying a 
Italy. vacation, Parliament having ad- 
journed, We hope the study which 
it deserves is being given to the Encyclical addressed by the 
Pope to the Italian bishops. It can scarcely be doubted that 
it involves a new departure and that the Catholics of Italy 
will be called upon by their bishops to work for the well- 
being of their country, in order “to reintroduce Jesus Christ 
into the family, into the school, into society”; ‘‘ to co-operate 
for the muterial and civil welfare of the nation.” ‘“ The 
Church,” the Pope declares, “in the long course of her 
history, has always and in every case clearly proved that she 
possesses a wonderful power of adaptation to the changeable 
conditions of human society, so that saving always the integ- 
rity and immutability of the faith and morals, and savirg 
equally her sacred rights, she easily adapts and accommodates 
herself to all that is contingent and accidental to the changes 
of the times and to the new exigencies of society.” 


E Spain is now under the rule of 
Spain. the Liberals and looking forward 
to a general election. The party 
in power carefully organizes these elections, as carefully as our 
fellow-citizens in the Southern States; nor is there any secret 
about it. In fact, for many years by mutual arrangement 
Liberals and Conservatives alternately governed the country, 
the one making way for the other, with the greatest equanim- 
ity and in the spirit of the most perfect fair play. This seems 
a truly enviable method, were it not that, as the recent war 
showed, both also seemed to have been equally ready to neglect 
their real duties. The King is on the point of adding one 
more to the long list of royal visits. He will this time be the 
guest of the German Emperor. 


The Committee appointed by the 

Sweden. Swedish Riksdag have made their 

Report as to the method to be 

adopted by Sweden in view of the action of the Norwegian 
Storthing in declaring the Dissolution of the Union. Sweden, 
of course, could not accept the action of Norway as final, 
from a legal point of view, however willing it might be to 
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accept it as practically decisive. The Committee was ap- 
pointed to find a means of making the dissolution legal. This 
can only be done with the consent of the King of Sweden 
and of the Swedish Riksdag. - This consent the Committee re- 
commends should be given should the dissolution really be 
the will of the Norwegian people, provided four conditions are 
fulfilled. In order to ascertain the will of the Norwegians, the 
Committee recommended that the question should be put be- 
fore them categorically, either by means of an election of a 
new Storthing or by a direct vote in the form of a referendum. 
The Norwegians did not stand upon.their dignity and declare 
that their will had already been declared by the vote of the 
Storthing. The referendum was adopted, and with practical 
unanimity the will of the people that the Union should be dis- 
solved has been manifested. 

The other conditions are, we presume, practically accepted, 
for, if there had been serious objection to any one of them it 
would not have been worth while to have had a referendum. 
The most important of these conditions is that a zone on 
either side of the southern frontier line shall be established in 
which no forts or fortified positions shall be allowed. We 
may in all probability look upon the separation as an accom- 
plished fact. It is a strong proof of the power which the 
idea of nationality holds over the mind. There was no op- 
pression, nor any material grievance, of a substantial character 
at all events. Norway’s rights as an independent nation seem 
to have been fully recognized, except in the matter of a dis- 
tinct consular service; and even this point the Swedes were 
willing to discuss. But Norway would not tolerate the mere 
appearance of dependence on the Swedish Minister and Parlia- 
ment. Now she has to stand alone, a small nation of some 
two millions of people. Taxation almost certainly will be in- 
creased. What form of government she will adopt depends 
upon the good will of European princes. While among the 
Norwegians there are those who prefer the republican form of 
government, the majority are in favor of-a monarchy. The 
country is, however, so democratic in its customs and whole 
spirit that few princes will be desirous of so empty a title, 
Other reasons may render it impossible for them to find a 
King. And so, perhaps, one more Republic may be added to 
the list. 





Rew Books. 


Just as a successful race horse 
GLENANAAR. must, as a consequence of his past 
By Sheehan. triumphs, submit to the penalty of 
carrying extra weight in subse- 
quent entries, so the author who has already made his mark 
must expect to satisfy a severer standard than that applied to 
the débutant. Hence one picks up the latest production of the 
pen to which we owe My New Curate and Luke Delmege, with 
high expectations and in a somewhat exacting mood. Perhaps, 
to continue the slang of the turf, Canon Sheehan may have 
contrived to lower his penal weight somewhat by his more re- 
cent performance; for—but our concern is with Glenanaar,* 
not with A Spoiled Priest. How runs the story? 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century there arrived in 
a Munster village, a ‘‘ Yank,” gorgeous in broadcloth and jew- 
elry. He was cold, taciturn, with an air of supercilious aloof- 
ness and mystery that proved impenetrable even to Irish curi- 
osity. Naturally nobody liked him, not even the parish priest, 
who is the relator in Glenanaar. Soon, however, circumstances 
so dictated that the “stand-offish” middle-aged Yankee should 
take part in a local hurling match; when he proved himself 2 
past master in the dangerous game, and incurred some injuries 
that confined him to the hospital. There he made the ac- 
quaintance of the parish priest, now his admirer. Confidences 
arise, and the priest learns that the stranger is Terence Casey, 
who, twenty years before, had achieved fame as a hurler, still 
celebrated in many a local ballad. Assuming that Casey has 
returned to look for an Irish wife, his Reverence endeavors to 
bring about a meeting between Casey and a widow, Mrs. Leon- 
ard, whom time and adversity have not deprived of all the 
virtues and graces that, in years gone by, belonged to the 
village belle, Nora Curtin. This well-meaning plan fails, for 
Casey refuses to disclose to the public his identity, and the 
widow will not see the stranger. But the priest’s efforts re- 
sult in bringing forth Casey’s story, or rather the story of 
Casey’s parents and grandparents. And here, in the third chap- 


* Glenanaar. A Story of Irish Life. By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. Sheehan, D.D. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 6 
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ter, is sounded the motif of the piece, brought out with strik- 
ing force by Canon Sheehan. It is the fierce, unquenchable 
hatred and abhorrence which the Irish peasant bears towards 
the loathsome wretch whose trail is over every page of Irish 
history, the informer. 

The narrator carries us back to the notorious Doneraile 
conspiracy, in the early years of the century, through which a 
large number of innocent and estimable farmers were brought 
to the gallows on the evidence of a band of perjurers. Others, 
who had been in equal danger, escaped through the dramatic 
intervention of Daniel O’Connell, then rising into fame. 
Among the latter was Edmond Connors—as Canon Sheehan 
presents him—one of nature’s noblemen, clad in brogues and 
frieze. About the time of the trial, a girl infant is abandoned 
by her mother at Connor’s threshold; he has the child brought 
into his family, although he,. and he alone, knows that the lit- 
tle one is the child of the archinformer in the Doneraile con- 
spiracy, Cloumper Daly. Through many chapters, in which we 
find some delightful sketches of Irish life, the events are told 
which occur in the years that develop the. foundling into a 
winsome girl, beloved of old Connors and of his family. But 
gradually the damning secret of the girl’s parentage leaks out. 
Hate of the informer is carried out to cruel and murderous 
measures against herself and her chivalrous protector. Finally, 
after many trials, Nodlag, that is her name, marries, and gives 
birth to Terence Casey, who grows to manhood, ignorant of 
the stain upon his lineage, and sharing in fullest measure the 
general hate for the informers. But at length he learns the 
truth, that he is the son of Cloumper Daly’s daughter. Driven 
to madness, he reviles and abandons his gentle mother; breaks 
with his sweetheart, Nora Curtin, whom he loves too much to 
make her a sharer of his disgrace; and flees to America, to re- 
turn, after many years, at the opening of the tale. The rest 
is soon told. Faithful to his ideal, he offers to make his old 
love his wife; but when she refuses, he transfers his -attentions 
to her daughter, who realizes much better than the care-worn 
widow the picture that for years, through mining camp and 
crowded city, he had carried in his heart of the girl that he 
_ had left in tearful woe under the hawthorn twenty years before. 

The book abounds in exquisite sketches of various features 
in Irish life, lit up with that thorough insight into the per- 
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plexing depths and cross-currents of Irish nature and that 
tender pathos and delicate humor which is Canon Sheehan’s 
own. Only on reflection does one notice a certain tameness 
and. absence of force when the author deals with the fiercer 
passions and strong, dramatic situations The part of the 
book, and it is the greater part, in which Nodlag figures is 
charming. But its excellence injures the novel. as a whole. 
For afterwards the interest dwindles. After her, we refuse to 
care very much about Mrs. Leonard. Notwithstanding some 
clever dialogues and adroit presentations of the changes 
wrought by the present Gaelic movement, Casey’s final court- 
ship, with the substitution of the daughter for the mother, is 
an anti-climax. Canon Sheehan has suffered from his wealth 
of imagination, and, by condensing into one story materials 
that should have served to set forth two, has injured the-unity 
of his creation. But we have -still to thank him for a story 
which, if not so good as it might have been, is yet very good. 
The reader who will begin at Chapter III, and close the 
book at Chapter XXIII., will have enjoyed a tale not un- 
worthy of a place alongside those of Carleton. 

May we impute to the incorrigible typographer the ap- 
pearance, more than once, of the meaningless phrase “the ould 
dart”? in Canon Sheehan’s pages? Misled by a faulty current 
pronunciation, our manufacturers of the stage Irishman, who 
are probably unacquainted with the almost obsolete word 
“airt’”’ (point of the compass, quarter of the world), have used 
that blundering form instead of the true expression “the ould 
airt,” equivalent to ‘‘the old country.” 


One of the latest volumes * in the 

ST. COLUMBANUS. well-known French series of Lives 

By Abbe Martin. of the Saints is devoted to Colum- 

banus, the Irish monastic legislator 

and founder of the celebrated monastery of Bobbio in Northern 

Italy. Columbanus is one of the grandest figures in religious 

history, and has many a lesson for our own time. He was one 

of that vast multitude of Irishmen who flocked to the cloister 

in the centuries immediately following St. Patrick, and so dis- 

tinguished themselves for holiness and learning as to win for 

their country the title which Ireland will cherish forever, ‘‘the 
* St. Columban (540-615;. Par l’Abbé E. Martin. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre. 
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island of saints and scholars.” Departing frcm. Erin with a 
company of monks Columbanus traversed France and part of 
Germany, founding monasteries as memorials of his labors at 
Luxeuil and other places, until he settled in Bobbio, the. last 
and most famous of his religious houses. For his monks Col- 
umbanus wrote a Rule which was widely adopted in the mon- 
asteries of the West, becoming, indeed, so extensively followed, 
that for a time it was an open question whether Benedict or 
Columbanus would be recognized as the chief monastic legisla- 
tor of Europe. But Columbanus’ Rule was too austere to pre- 
dominate over the gentler and wiser code of the great patri- 
arch of Monte Cassino. It might have been tolerable to the 
fierce Irish temperament of those heroic days, but, in the na- 
ture of thinys, it was not capable of providing a permanent 
basis for the cenobitical life, which, like every other life, must 
make some concessions to human limitations. Columbanus made 
none; and neither old age nor sickness was a reason for ex- 
empting any of his monks from the rigid prescriptions of his 
Rule, or from the lashes on the bare back that were the pen- 
alty of infringing them. 

But of more practical importance for us is the private char- 
acter of Columbanus. Herein it is that he is needed as a model 
for us. He was brave; and along with his eminent sanctity 
he possessed a fearlessness in expressing his opinions, whether 
to kings or popes, for which the world would be better if it 
prevailed to-day. Pusillanimity in presence of the great, and 
silence in presence of abuses—how many disasters in Church 
and State have they not caused!. How many are they still 
destined to cause! May the magnificent figure of this old Irish 
monk do something to inspire in us an apostolic intrepidity 
when conscience says that we ought to act and to speak! 
May his sublime words, “si ¢ollis libertatem, tollis dignitatem,” 
“if you destroy a man’s liberty, you destroy his dignity,” ring 
loud in modern ears and summon modern men to higher paths! 
Read this man’s life and learn the lesson of it, is our counsel. 
We need it, and it will do us good. As for the Abbé Martin’s 
execution of his task, it is very creditably done indeed. He 
gives us an excellent picture of the times, and is evidently in 
love with the great character of whom he writes. Perhaps we 
could wish for somewhat wider information as to the historic 
importance of Columbanus’ Rule, and of his great foundation, 
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Bobbio; but, considering that this volume is restricted to less 
than two hundred pages, we must admit that it contains about 
as much, both as to matter and spirit, as we could reasonably 
expect. 


We venture to say that the Cath- 
THE RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK olics of France, clerical and lay, 
IN FRANCE. will receive no advice better worth 
By Abbe Hemmer. following, in their present and ap- 
proaching trials, than is contained 
in M. l’Abbé Hemmer’s recent brochure.* M. Hemmer looks 
the breaking of the Concordat straight in the face as an in- 
evitable event, and turns his attention to the consequent diffi- 
culties which the Church in France must meet, and in what 
spirit it ought to meet them. He is no lover of the Concordat. 
It has deprived the French clergy of liberty. It has made 
them mere functionaries. It has paralyzed their free action 
and their personal initiative. It has obscured their sacred 
character as priests with the rags of state officialism. But on 
the other hand, says M. Hemmer, let us not be blind to the 
dark days in store for French Catholicity when the final sepa- 
ration comes. Granted that priests and bishops will then be 
free, many of them will also be brought to utmost penury. 
Already it is common for the thrifty peasant to grumble at 
paying marriage or burial fees once or twice in a lifetime. 
How shall he be trained to contribute constantly, when his 
pastor’s support is left completely to his generosity? Hard 
times will fall upon many a diocese, and probably more than 
one curé, shut up in some mountain hamlet or scattered vil- 
lage, will have added to the grievous burden of friendless loneli- 
ness which is now his portion, the sharper pains of hunger. 
But, says our author, if the French clergy meet the situation 
wisely, the time of suffering will be foreshortened, and out of 
misery will come greater good. If, however, they meet it un- 
wisely, the road ahead will end in ruin. * 

How shall the Church of France face her crisis with pru- 
dence? The Abbé Hemmer gives this answer. In the first 
place lay co-operation must be earnestly cultivated and loyally 
and squarely accepted. We Americans are so happily situated 


* Politique Religieuse et Séparation, Par l'Abbé Hippolyte Hemmer. Paris: Alphonse 
Picard et Fils. 
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in this respect that we wonder at the need of such a recom- 
mendation. But we must remember that in France priest and 
people unfortunately are not so near together as we see them 
here. In fact a farge number of French ecclesiastics are ter- 
rified at the thought of a live laity. They would actually pre- 
fer them dead. This type of the cleric shudders to day at the 
ghost of /accisme, as a few years ago every individual hair upon 
his head stood up before the spectre of Américanisme. And 
of course if this feeble, futile, feminine folly keeps up and 
spreads about, it will be sad for Catholicity in France. But it 
cannot keep up nor spread about. The inherent sanity of 
human nature must prevent it. In the second place, says this 
brilliant little book, the clergy must beware of becoming a caste 
with narrow little interests of their own, and with an ignorant 
mépris of all other human concerns. Vigorous social activity 
and an earnest mingling with their flocks in every legitimate 
exercise of zeal and good will, should be the programme of 
priests and bishops from now on. In the third place the 
French Catholics are warned against forming a political party, 
as some of them have proposed doing. Prosperity for the 
Church will come from saving souls with single-minded disin- 
terestedness, not from fiddling with politics. That will lead to 
destruction. And finally, says our author, liberty must be pro- 
tected. Fairness in the election of bishops, due recourse for 
those who suffer from the exaggerations of authority, openness, 
honor, and candor in ecclesiastical affairs, must be guaranteed 
in order to ensure the well-being of the Church and to win to 
its support the public respect and benevolence of which it is 
now deprived. 

All honor to brave and loyal men like M. Hemmer, who 
thus give utterance to the silent thoughts of many thousands! 
To such men great credit will be due when final success comes 
after many reverses. For final success must come. We cannot 
doubt it, even though we are unable to forget the mournful 
history of French Catholicity for the past three-quarters of a 
century. Now that the ultimate disaster threatens, we are sure 
that the vast resources of faith and piety within the Church 
in France, will provide a refuge from it, and will furnish a 
foundation for better days to come. 
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The Vicomte de Meaux has writ- 

PERSONAL RECOLLEC- en an interesting and valuable 

TIONS. volume * on the history of France, 

By Vicomte de Meaux. from the close of the Franco- 

Prussian war to 1877. While the 
work consists of souvenirs, personal recollections, and such 
matters of public policy as the author himself had a share in, 
nevertheless it gives us a pretty full account of French govern- 
ment during those six years, for the reason that the Vicomte 
de Meaux was one of the foremost figures in France under 
the presidencies of Thiers and MacMahon, and was intimately 
connected with every interest, foreign or domestic, which then 
preoccupied his country. No need to say what momentous 
years those were for France. Years they were in which the 
ancient nation, from which so much of modern civilization has 
come, emerged from one great disaster only to plunge head- 
long into another and a greater. With a rapidity which made 
the world wonder, and caused her victorious enemy to fear, 
France recovered from the shock of her humiliating defeat by 
Germany, rearranged her finances, reorganized her army, and 
bore herself with as much dignity as a new republic as eve1 
she had boasted as an ancient monarchy. It was renascence, 
new life, and every lover of democracy rejoiced. But the 
shadow of death was on her even from the beginning; and it 
was the shadow of the blackest and most hopeless of deaths, 
the death of faith, and with faith, of por and every other 
foundation of a State. 

It is unutterably sorrowful to behold the, beginnings of that 
religious persecution which has brought France so low. There 
was no sign of it at first. The national assembly cf 1871 
opened with prayer, and ordered public prayers for the cour- 
try’s restoration. The great Bishop of Orleans, Dupanlourp, 
was a member of the assembly, and was listened to with a 
feeling nearer to love than mere respect. It seemed as though 
the nation had fixed its eyes Godward, and was destined to 
have its bruises healed by the oil and wine of her traditional 
Catholicity. But then came the dreadful cleavage between the 
people and their faith. The cry of clericalism was raised and 
exploited by cunning demagogues; the claim that the Church 
was scheming for the monarchy and hostile to the republic was 


* Souvenirs Politigues—1871-1877._ Par le Vicomte de Meaux. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et 
Cie. 
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dinned systematically into the ears.of the electorate, until sus- 
picion turned to hatred, and hatred to a savage resolution to 
destroy. And the misery is that Catholics laid themselves open 
to such attacks. They did hold aloof from their country’s in- 
terests; they attempted unwisely to fling France into the Italian 
quarrel, although they knew that the instant a French army 
set foot upon the march for Pius IX.’s relief, Germany would 
fling her irresistible battalions across the frontier and complete 
the ruin half accomplished at Metz, Sedan, and before the for- 
tifications of: Paris; and finally, these Catholics, for whose folly 
it is hard to find a ‘fitting epithet, turned upon their own breth- 
ren and struck down the hands that were strongest to save 
them. The mischief, the havoc that an intemperate press can 
bring about, and that unwise leaders, episcopal, sacerdotal, and 
lay, can carry to the point of irreparable disaster, may be seen 
with sorrowful vividness in the France of the seventies and 
eighties. May all the rest of the world, may France herself, 
profit by the lesson ! 

All this M. le Vicomte tells quietly, modestly, and with 
some degree of completeness. His attitude throughout is very 
noble. He grieves for the blunders of his own party; and he 
is burdened with sorrow at seeing how terrible is the issue 
which has been reached under Waldeck-Rousseau, Combes, and 
Rouvier. His work is a real contribution to a great period of 
modern history. 

Our readers may remember. that 

INFALLIBILITY. several months ago we gave a 

By Paul Viollet. favorable notice of M. Paul Viol- 

let’s pamphlet on the limits of 

Papal Infallibility and on the authority of the Syllabus. The 
author of that treatise, a veteran professor of Canon Law, was 
led to undertake his task by the conviction, which thousands 
share with him, that many people are kept from the Catholic 
Church because they have an unduly exaggerated idea of the 
authority of the Church’s rulers. His purpose was to set such 
people right. And so he wrote his little work, which is a 
mine of erudition and is loyally Catholic throughout. He was 
attacked of course. The best of men will differ in matters of 
theology; it is a science famous for its “‘ controvertiturs.” And 
now he issues another pamphlet* in answer to his critics. 


* Infaillibilité et Syllabus. Réponse aux‘ Etudes." Par Paul Viollet. Paris: Roger et 


Chernoviz. 
. 
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Those who read the earlier work will find this supplement 
thereto nowise unworthy of it. In a few fruitful pages he 
discusses the meaning of “theological certainty ”; infallibility 
in the canonizing of saints; and the meaning and authority of 
two or three articles of the Syllabus. There are here too a 
keenness of dialectic and an easy command of theological eru- 
dition which mark the genuine scholar and the thoroughly 
trained student. We heartily recommend the treatise, and 
express our hope that we shall hear more of M. Viollet. He 
is evidently one of those rare men whose pen is capable of 
doing vastly more than it has yet accomplished. 


The sixth volume* of a series of 
THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. works in defense of Christianity, 
By Abbe Fremont. all written, we believe, by the 
_ Abbé Georges Frémont, deals with 
the fundamental question of the divinity of Christ. We hardly 
need to speak either of the momentous and timely nature of 
such a subject, or of the profound scholarship which one who 
attempts it must possess in these days of ours. The old treat- 
ment, enclosed within a few pages of the tract De Verbo In- 
carnato, is insufficient now, and must be supplemented by ac- 
curate and painstaking information regarding the methods and 
conclusions of the higher criticism of the New Testament. M. 
Frémont has some appreciation of this fact; and consequently, 
when compared with certain others of our manuals, his work 
wears a look of modernity. He endeavors to take into con- 
sideration the new learning which has confronted apologetics 
with fresh problems, and he gives frequent citations from the 
Libres-Penseurs of the day. Everybody, by the way, accord- 
ing to the good Abbé, is a /ibre-penseur who has any opinions 
different from Bacuez and Vigouroux’s Manuel Biblique. Woe 
upon us if we dare to talk about “redactions,” or if we ven- 
ture to hold that Mark’s Gospel is prior to the others. Lzbres- 
penseurs will be our tag in such a case. The'only consolation 
left us is the reflection that nearly all Catholic critics hold 
many of the opinions thus branded, and we who are of like 
sympathies, may faintly hope that they know as much about it 
as the Abbé Frémont. 
There is some serious work in this volume, we are glad to 
* La Divinité du Christ. Par l'Abbé G, Frémont. Paris: Librairie Bloud et Cie. 
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say, and it is marked by an edifying earnestness to do good 
to the great cause of Christian truth. Our best wishes for 
success must attend a purpose so exalted. But we cannot re- 
frain from observing that the pious author has something still 
to learn before he can win distinction with his present theme. 
This we say with respectful deference to the arguments irrésisti- 
bles which he tells us he can furnish, and to the twenty-five 
or thirty years of study which he informs us, over and over, 
he has devoted to his task. We fear that not enough of that 
long period was given to the study of the authors whom he 
sets out to overthrow. In the discussion of such subjects as 
the synoptic and Joannine problems, the meaning of Filius Dei, 
and the testimony of St. Paul, the Abbé Frémont hardly dis- 
plays the critical erudition and acumen which these matters 
demand. 

As to the tone of the work, it is dignified enough until the 
Abbé Loisy is mentioned, whereupon it descends to abuse. 
Whatever other censures M. Frémont might have been able to 
pass upon M. Loisy, he made a grave mistake in selecting 
Loisy’s scholarship as the object of his sarcasm. That scholar- 


ship is too deep and varied and too widely recognized to be 
injured by unfounded charges. Some other line of attack would 
have displayed better the Abbé Frémont’s prudence. However, 
let us once more recognize that much in this volume is sound 
and strong, and that it is, taken all in all, a creditable essay 
in Christian apologetics. 


The expectations formed concern- 
THE NEW YORK REVIEW. ing the Mew York Review,* high 

though they were, have been 
more than fulfilled by the initial number. In point of literary 
excellence the Review will stand comparison with the very 
best of the great secular magazines; and the excellence of its 
matter will prove a revelation to those who have been led to 
believe that the Catholic Church has ceased to produce en- 
lightened thinkers and scholars. 

The most striking, and encouraging feature of the Review 
is that the entire contents, articles, book reviews, editorial 
notes, Scriptural studies, breathe one and the same spirit. 
This fact is all the more remarkable because, as we have 
learned, this unanimity is not the result of any previous un- 

* The New York Review. Vol. 1., No.1. New York: St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers. 
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derstanding, consultation, or editorial direction. The intel- 
lectual attitude unmistakably manifested throughout the num- 
ber is a cheerful willingness to welcome the legitimate claims 
of the modern mind, and regard it as a potential ally to the 
cause of Catholic truth. It has become almost a truism among 
us that the Church’s great need, to-day, is a genius who 
would do for our age what St. Thomas did for his, which was 
to bring our theological system into harmony with the ad- 
vances gained in secular knowledge. But no commanding in- 
tellect like that of the great Dominican has been vouchsafed 
to the Church in these later days. Indeed, the vast growth of 
the sciences forbids the possibility that, ever again, one single 
mind, within the compass of a lifetime, should be equal to 
forming the synthesis of science and theology. The task must 
be achieved by many men working, under one co-ordinating 
principle, along many distinct lines. The composition of the 
New York Review, with its contributions from America, Eng- 
land, and France, affords consoling evidence that everywhere 
there is a strong movement in progress towards the desired 
end. The Spirit of God is agitating the waters for the heal- 
ing of the nations. Hitherto the movement has suffered for 
want of an organ for its adequate expression in the English 
tongue. The English-speaking world has to thank the Arch- 
bishop of New York for conferring on it the blessing of which 
it stood in need. Let but the Mew York Review realize, as 
everything indicates it will, the splendid promise of its initial 
number, and Archbishop Farley will have the satisfaction of 
knowing, not merely that he has built himself a monument 
@re perennius, but that he has done an inestimable service to 
the Church in every land where our language is spoken. We 
offer to the learned editor and his able assistants our warmest 
congratulations, and our sincerest good wishes for their con- 
tinued success. 


The Reverend Henry Browne, 

HOMERIC STUDY. S.J., of University College, Dub- 

By Fr. Browne. lin, has published a handbook to 
Homer * which deserves the high- 

est commendation. It Seals with judiciously selected topics 
concerning which the student needs to be informed, and in 


* Handbook of Homeric Study. By Henry Browne, S.J. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. ‘ F ‘ 
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treating. them combines the thoroughness of specialized schol- 
arship with a happy manner of popular presentation. We all 
remember what we wanted to know as our reading in Homer 
progressed: Who was this Homer; or who were these 
Homers? How did the cycle of poems come down to us? 
Who were the people and what their customs, among whom the 
Iliad and the Odyssey arose? And what is the philosophy of 
Homer’s poetic and grammatical peculiarities? All these ques- 
tions Father Browne answers simply and eruditely. He is 
acquainted with the best works in the recent English and 
German literature of Greek philology; and he has a happy 
aptitude in addressing himself to a students mind such as 
only long experience in the classroom could give. The use of 
a manual like this will transform the study of Homer from a 
dull to a fascinating exercise. Marvelous it is how some 
teachers can lead their students through the classics as though 
it were through the Sahara; never a word on the history of 
the author; on the customs of his age; on the literary prob- 
lems involved; on anything beyond a bovine plodding from 
word to word which leaves the wealth of the original unap- 
preciated, and our English vernacular wounded grievously in 
the house of its friends. It will be to Father Browne’s credit 
that he will be the means of relieving so scandalous a situa- 
tion and of surrounding Homeric study with the pleasure and 
profit which should always accompany it. We may mention in 
conclusion that Father Browne strongly maintains that the 
Homeric poems are not the work of one man, but that the 
period of their composition extended through several genera- 
tions. 
It was a happy thought that led 
SAINTLY WOMEN. to the writing of this Dictionary 
By Dunbar. of Saintly Women,* by Agnes B. C. 
Dunbar; a work in two volumes, 
of which we have just received the first, consisting of biographi- 
cal sketches of women who are honored as saints. It is writ- 
ten with ardent sympathy and with a highly respectable eru- 
dition. It would appear that the author is an advanced Angli- 
can, although it is possible that she is a Catholic. A few 
phrases, very few indeed, however, indicate a falling short from 
the traditional Catholic spirit; as when she says that St. Ger- 


* A Dictionary of Saintly Women. By Agnes B.C. Dunbar. London: G. Bell & Sons.’ 
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trude relied more on the Savior’s grace than on the indulgen- 
ces of the Church. Slips of this sort, as we said, are very 
rare. Substantially the work is Catholic in spirit, and it makes 
profitable and edifying reading. When completed it will be a 
valuable addition to hagiography. It is a slight blemish that 
Mother Augusta Theodosia Drane is referred to as Mrs. Drane. 


The present volume* is a worthy 
ELIZABETH SETON. memorial of the centenary of Eliz- 
By Sadlier. abeth Seton’s conversion to the 
Catholic Faith. The life and work 
of this heroic and saintly woman are familiar, or should be fa- 
miliar, to every Catholic in the land. From the beginning, 
absolute and unerring faithfulness to the will of God was the 
greatest and most constant desire of her soul. Even when she 
went much into society, she never neglected her rigorous ex- 
amination of conscience. To know God’s will—this was her 
hunger and her thirst. When that will led her, through a veri- 
table crucifixion of spirit, to the Catholic Church, Elizabeth 
Seton followed it heroically, even though it cost her poverty, 
helplessness, and social ostracism, and persecution by her fam- 
ily. She saw nothing then of her wonderful after work, which 
we see and know now. 

Widowed and left alone with her children, she started a 
school in New York City, but her pupils were taken away be- 
cause she was a Catholic. Later she went to Baltimore and 
there laid the foundations of the community of the American 
Sisters of Charity, which afterwards, from. Emmitsburg, was to 
establish houses throughout the entire United States. These 
early days were days of suffering, of distress, and doubt; but 
the struggle, the pain, and the sacrifice, the hunger, and the 
cold, are all to be blessed because, like the darkened back- 
ground, they bring out in pure, strong light the soul of this 
wonderful, saintly woman, whose work has done so much for 
the inspiration of others, the welfare of country, the glory of 
the Church, and the glory of God. 

The lessons of her exceptional life are manifold. A wife, 
a mother, a religious; faithful and devoted, she was watchful, 
tender, and resigned, she was self-denying, holy, and thoroughly 


* Elizabeth Seton, Foundress of the American Sisters of Charity. Her Life and Work. By 
Agnes Sadlier. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 
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spiritual. To the reader her life is a personal inspiration; an 
inspiration, not only in the sense that he is moved to imitate 
the virtues which she displayed so continuously and so emi- 
nently, but an inspiration also in this, that in Mother Seton, 
in the bishops and priests of her day, the Church in America 
has a noble history, that God is with it in his holy purposes, 
obscure though they may be, and that the present generation, 
with the same spirit of complete sacrifice, the same abundance 
of hope, should take up and enrich the inheritance. 

The author’s work, though it forms but a small volume, is 
done quite thoroughly. It is evidently the fruit of much con- 
scientious labor and of great love, for the spirit of exactness 
and enthusiasm characterizes it. The volume is a worthy tri- 
bute to a most worthy woman. 


The author of this volume of poems* has not chosen high 
and lofty themes that might have led her into the obscure and 
the indefinite. The subjects of her poems are simple; and 


their treatment simple also; yet their poetry is not trite nor 
commonplace. Her work is sweet and musical, and the author 
evidences a measure of poetic insight and of easy writing. 
And because of this the volume deserves a worthier title than 
the empty, alliterative one which has been given to it. 


The Daily Reviewt is such an exceptional newspaper, and 
puts forth such worthy aims, that we willingly give it here a 
word of praise and encouragement. This daily newspaper is a 
courageous movement in favor of white journalism. It prints 
in condensed form all the important news of the world that it 
is necessary or edifying for one to know; and for the reader 
is a saving both of morals and of time. It excludes all unbe- 
coming advertising, such as liquor, tobacco, or indecent and 
suggestive matter. Zhe Daily Review is a distinct and hope- 
ful departure and we wish it all success. 

* Friendship's Fragrant Fancies. By Catherine Moriarty. New York: Dodge Publishing 
Company. 
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Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (15 July): The Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J., treats 
of the complicity of St Pius V. in the Ridolfi con- 
spiracy. He challenges the unqualified statement of the 
late Lord Acton that ‘‘ Pius commissioned an assassin to 
take Queen Elizabeth’s life.” Further, in dealing with 
Cardinal Wolsey, the divorce of Henry VIII., also in 
considering the question of the premeditation of St. 
Bartholomew’s massacre, the writer differs from the 
opinion of Lord Acton. Father Thurston, while grant- 
ing to the Cambridge professor an extremely wide knowl- 
edge of facts and acquaintance with the opinions of 
others, denies him the supreme requisite of the true 
historian, viz, an unbiased, judicial quality of mind. 

Communication from Rome acquaints us with the 
death of the Rev. Mgr. Mooney, Rector of the Irish 
College. 

(22 July): Recently there were published in the Journal 
Official two decrees suppressing no fewer than 126 con- 
vents and schools belonging to the Ursulines, Christian 
Brothers, Sisters of Charity, and others. The memor- 
able controversy on Plainsong is closed in this num- 
ber. Three Biographies, each superlatively interesting, 
are now in course of preparation: They are the lives of 
Cardinals Newman, Manning, and Vaughan. 

(29 July): Rev. Father Thurston, S.J., endeavors to 
bring to light a further striking example of the extrava- 
gance of the late Lord Acton’s anti Roman bias. He 
offers a refutation of the latter’s statement that St. 
Charles Borromeo, together with St. Pius V., sanctioned 
the assassination of heretical rulers. 

The Month (Aug.): Rev. J. A. Pollen deplores’ the fact that 
Catholic students of English history are so dependent 
on Protestant manuals, and that we are so behindhand 
in advanced histories, and in reference books. The 
remedy does not seem to be easy. For says the writer: 
“To judge from our very slow progress in providing 
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handbooks of Catholic Theology, of Scripture, of Church 
History, we may well say that the practical difficulties 
are very great.” Assuming, however, that the right 
men and the means can be secured, Fr. Pollen sub- 
mits a plan for the compilation of a Dictionary of Eng- 
lish History, supplementary to the ordinary text-books, 
and adapted to the use of Catholic teachers and ad- 
vanced students. He favors a scheme of co-operation, 
the contributors taking up the subject one from another 
in such a way as to present a more or less continuous 
story. He, further, offers suggestions as to the nature 
of the work, as to the standard of scholarship to be 
maintained, and as to the list of topics. In comment- 
ing on Professor Bury’s Life of St. Patrick and His Place 
in History, J. S. Shepherd praises the author’s genius 
for deep research and his spirit of. impartiality. He 
disagrees, however, with some of the professor’s conclu- 
sions; notably those regarding the saint’s birthplace, the 
place of his captivity, and his destination after his es- 
cape from bondage. 





Le Correspondant (10 July): With fairness and reserve Mgr. 


Batiffol praises the efforts of the Anglican clergy in bib- 
lical criticism. He cites the numerous endeavors of 
prominent scholars in that body for a clearer apprecia- 
tion of the truths hidden in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Among those whom he deems especially worthy 
of mention are Hastings, for his Dictionary of the Bible, 
and Cheyne, for his Encyclopedia Biblica. But the writer 
thinks that this criticism of the Bible has, in some cases, 
gone to extremes. For instance, he considers the efforts 
of Cheyne to explain the two verses of Samuel (xxvii. 
10 and xxx. 29) mentioning the Jeramehelites, to be on 
the verge of falsehood. Not only are some of these 
High Church scholars hypercritical, but at times they 
are rather intemperate. Canon Henson, who was accused 
of denying the fact of the Resurrection; Rev. Mr. Beeby, 
censured for his denial of the Virginal Conception of our 
Lord; and Mr. Mallock, who defended them in the 
Nineteenth Century of September, 1904, are scored for 
intemperance. F. de Witt-Guizot describes the actual 
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situation of the laboring classes in the United States, 
shows the relations of capital with these classes, and 
finally the part played by the public in these relations. 
(25 July): Now that the discussion over the separation 
of Church and State has been closed, many opinions are 
given regarding the future welfare of the Church. Abbé 
Sicard seems to have gloomy presentiments. When, from 
1792 to 1807, the support of the clergy depended upon 
the people, the Church in France, he says, was in sad 
condition. Priests were poorly paid, some even dying 
from want. The French peasant demanded a priest, but 
because of his deep spirit of economy, not to say avarice, 
he allowed the servant of God to die from hunger. In 
1804 the State came to the clergy’s aid, but only partly 
relieved them. In 1807 the support of the Church again 
passed into the hands of the government and the priests 
were saved from hunger. Soon the State will cease to 
pay the clergy. Will history repeat itself, or have the 
French Catholics learned a lesson from fifteen years’ 
experience ? F. Pascal considers it a bad sign when 
patriotism is lacking in the primary schools. Such is 
the case in France. The schools, he says, are being in- 
vaded with socialistic and anarchical teachings, destroy- 
ing both love of country and love of God. He suggests, 
as a remedy, that a little more religious teaching be 
tried. France has lately witnessed the formation of 
syndicates of farmers, and of syndicates having a purely 
socialistic and revolutionary character. Max Turmann 
explains their growth and their actual development, and 
proposes remedies for the establishment of peace in the 
troubled parts of the country. Marc Hélys gives an 
account of the origin, organization, and great results of 
the Japanese Red Cross Society. 

La Revue Apologétique (16 July): Henry Mainde sketches the 
life of Cardinal Wiseman. C. de Kitwan writes a 
lengthy article in praise of Abbé Fontaine’s book, /nf/- 
trations Protestantes. 

Revue Bénédictine (July): D. Germain Morin presents a critical 
study of some unedited fragments of ancient Gallican 
antiphonary which he thinks formed part of a liturgy in 
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use in France before the introduction of the Roman. 

Dom Chapman contributes another of his biblical 
articles, that is both interesting and suggestive. The 
article is entitled ‘‘ The Testimony of John the Presby- 
ter on the Subject of St. Mark and St. Luke.” The 
writer arouses attention to the fact that the author of 
the fourth Gospel was evidently striving to harmonize 
St. Mark and St. Luke. Some of the conclusions to be 
drawn, if the writer’s thesis is accepted, are: that the 
Presbyter spoken of in the fragment of Papias is the 
Presbyter John; that this John is the author of the 
fourth Gospel; that Luke followed Mark; and finally 
that great importance was attached to the exactitude 
of historic details in the time of Presbyter John. D. 
René Ancel brings to a close his study of the politics 
of Cardinal Charles Carafa. 

La Quinzaine (1 July): Those who are interested in pedagogy 
will do well to read the leading article of this number. 
‘“Womanly Patience in Education” is the theme; Louis 
Arnould the author. He gives his idea of the virtue 
of patience and of its necessity in dealing with children. 
The obstacles that try the patience of the mother or 
teacher are pointed out. Concrete examples are given 
to illustrate his subject. The first mentioned is Miss 
Anne Sullivan, the well-known instructor of Helen Kel- 
ler. An extensive review of M. Brunetiére’s latest 
work is begun in this number by Joseph Wilbois. First 
he analyzes the book, then discusses the theses advanced 
therein. To show the importance of this new book of 
apologetics, the reviewer points out the prominence of 
positivistic philosophy in recent times. The system 
of metaphysics evolved from positivism is sharply criti- 
cised, as is also Comte’s attempt to reduce religion to 
the religion of Humanity. Then follows a further criti- 
cism of Comte, in which the fallacies of his philoso- 
phy and the ludicrousness of his religion are strongly 


set forth. 
(16 July): M. Wilbois’ review of Sur les Chemins de la 


Croyance is concluded in this number. The religious 
tendencies of contemporary positivism are taken up here, 
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the reviewer noting particularly their effects on con- 
temporary Catholicity. Two objections are stated in 
criticism of M. Bruneti¢ére—the first is that he regards 
the Church too much as an external corporation, the 
second that, like his former leader, Comte, he tends to 
make religion purely social. In conclusion M. Wilbois 
commmends. M. Brunetiére for the work he has done, 
and expresses the hope that the remaining volumes may 
soon appear. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne: An obituary notice of the 
Abbé Denis by Pére Laberthonni¢re—who has become 
editor of Les Annales—tells how the deceased (who 
died on the 14th of June, at the age of forty-five years) 
practically re-created Les Annales during the ten years 
of his editorship, enlarging its scope and opening it to 
the living thought of the day. An article by the 
Abbé Denis is devoted to an apology for Catholicism 
against Sabatier, Harnack, and Réville. A. Brisson 
devotes several pages to a discussson of the view held 
by some Catholics, namely, that Christ foreknew his 
death only as “une é¢ventualité,”’ and that part of the 
human infirmity taken upon himself was the lack of 
special light concerning the result of his work and his 
death. 

Studi Religiost (May-June): An anonymous article comments 
on the extraordinary number of pamphlets now issuing 
in Rome from Catholic sources urging various reforms, 
some of which are very drastic, in the conduct of the 
Roman Curia and its entourage. One of the latest of 
these significant publications is from the pen of a Ro- 
man prelate, who maintains the following positions: 1. 
The Roman Curia has wrested to it altogether too much 
power; so much, in fact, that it has destroyed all 
personal initiative in a great number of bishops and 
priests; 2. Several religious orders have ‘utterly aban- 
doned their primitive monastic ideals, and are now 
grasping at places of power in the government of the 
Church, bringing with them all the prejudices and nar- 
row views which characterize such close corporations; 
3. Communities of women ought not to be bound by 
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strict cloister and should not take perpetual vows; 4. 
Superstitious popular devotions shculd be suppressed ; 
5. The Breviary should be radically reformed; 6. Much 
of our theology makes of it the Don Quixote of sci- 
ences, battling with age-worn weapons against dead 
enemies; 7. The Index should be checked from precipi- 
tous condemnations. E. Buonainti gives a careful out- 
line of M. Blondel’s philosophy of action. F.. De 
Sarlo discusses the place of spirituality in the recent 
psychological Congress. S. G. criticises the recent 
attempts to disprove the Virgin- Birth. 
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ANY even among the intelligent and instructed, imagine that they can in- 
dulge with impunity in the indiscriminate reading of all kinds of litera- 
ture, but it is a grave mistake, says Cardinal Logue, Archbishop of Armagh, 
in his recent pastoral. Slowly perhaps, and insensibly, but not less certainly, 
will an injurious effect be produced. ‘The body is not more certainly affected 
by the food upon which it has been nourished than the mind by the thoughts 
to which it has long been habituated. But if injurious effects may be: pro- 
duced on minds that are mature and judgments that have been regulated by 
experience, how much more certainly will they be produced on the impres- 
sionable, unsuspecting, inexperienced minds of youth. Here arises the very 
grave obligation by which the heads of families are bound to exercise care, 
vigilance, and judgment in excluding from their homes all literature which 
might be injurious to those under their care. Suspicion in this matteris laud- 
able; over-confidence may be ruinous. 
Nor is it enough to guard youth against doubtful or injurious literature. 
They should be supplied with sound, solid, wholesome reading—reading which 
will furnish both instruction and amusement without prejudice to either inno- 


cence or edification. 
* * * 


We take the tollowing passage from the notable pastoral letter by Bishop 
McFaul, of Trenton, N. J., and at the same time strongly commend the pam- 
phlet to our readers. It is published by Benziger Brothers, New York, and 
only costs ten cents; yet it is a whole volume of good, practical, Catholic 
reading: 

What shall we say of the efficacy of good books upon family life and 
thought! When we speak of books we do not mean to restrict them to re- 
ligious and devotional works. No; we include all healthy literature. In our 
day everybody reads. Periodicals, pamphlets, and newspapers are the litera- 
ture of the millions. It is the daily newspaper, however, that enjoys the lar- 
gest patronage. We must have the news warm, at our breakfast table every 
morning. No doubt, a newspaper is a potent factor for good or for evil; and 
America publishes some excellent secular newspapers, which may safely be 
introduced into the family. Our religious weeklies are performing a.very 
beneficial work, and should receive a more generous support. Every Catholic 
family should subscribe for a Catholic newspaper and a Catholic magazine, 
possess a small library of religicus books, and such other works as will in- 
struct and interest. on 

But, what about those purveyors of uncleanness, the vulgar sheets reek- 
ing with narratives so largely read by all classes? Reprove them for their 
vileness, and the reply is: ‘‘ We printjthe news.” Yes, they do, and such 
news s and such advertisements! Let us recall the words of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles: ‘‘But all uncleanness . . . let it not so much as be named 
among you, as becometh saints; or obscenity, or foolish talking, or scurrility, 
which is to no purpose” (EPA. v. 3, 4). 
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Every one will admit that some of our newspapers are a disgrace. It is 
shocking to witness the harm which these disreputable journals do by pander- 
ing to the lower passions of the multitude. They educate in crime, destroy 
purity; in a word, sow immorality. They are so many foul demons entering 
the family for its defilement and ruin. Perhaps the most terrible indictment 
that can be brought against America is that the public demand for the filth 
supplied by the ‘‘ yellow journals” is so great as to render rich and prosperous 
the unscrupulous editors, writers, and publishers who cater to debased ap- 
petites. 

We desire to employ all the power of our holy office to stem this flood of 
corruption, and we, therefore, most earnestly beseech parents to banish all 
such newspapers and books from their firesides. O fathers and mothers, 
never permit them to contaminate your homes! 

* * * 


The people of Vienna are going to give wholesome literature its chance. 
According to the Academy, that city has of late been terribly afflicted with 
cheap sensational printed matter, with the result that suicide is increasingly 
frequent and Hooliganism stalks abroad. Whereupon the Viennese have 
established a society for the encouragement of decent literature through the 
offering of substantial prizes for healthy novels. The idea is not simply to 
give authors an incentive, but to make a special appeal to the public. The 
prize-winning novels will be put on the market at so cheap a price that the 
unhealthy authors will be unable to compete, but will be compelled, like the 
rivals of the Standard Oil combination, to shut up shop. The Academy hopes 
for the best, but there is much to justify the surmise that the public which 
buys sensational fiction buys it because it prefers it, and not from any abstract 
desire to lay out money to the best advantage. The consumption of good or 
bad literature can never be arbitrarily fixed. The gradual education of the 
public is all that we can rely upon to work improvement in the matter, and 
this process is not only slow, but, at the best, is bound to leave a large area 
of ignorance, especially among those who, by the agency of secular education, 
are deprived of the Christian ideals upon which civilization is founded. 

* * * 

Professor W. F. P. Stockley, M.A., prepared a very suggestive outline 
for a study of the religious belief of Shakespeare by request of the manage- 
ment of the Champlain Summer-School. Some of our Reading Circles may 
profit by the following synopsis and bibliography : 

THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT OF SHAKESPEARE.—The subject of Shakespeare’s 
Plays, and their Consequent Limitations.—What is Assumed, in Religion 
and in Morals, if not Expressed.—The Variety of Life, the Humor of Life, 
the Facts, and the Difficulties The Triumphs of Evil.—The Absolute Good. 
—No Bar in the Plays to Further Knowledge by Revelation.—The Scepticism 
of Hamlet and of Lear.—The Supernatural and the Fancies of the Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream and the Tempest. 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE CHURCH.—The Age of Elizabeth, and the First 
Generation under the New Religion.—The Advantage of Catholic Insight in 
Feeling with and Understanding these Circumstances.—Shakespeare’s Treat- 
ment of Anti-Catholic Passages in Older Plays.—The Spirit of Shakespeare’s 


. 
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Contemporaries.—His attitude Towards Clerical and Monastic Life, and to- 
wards Catholic Observances.—The Papacy and King John and Henry VIII.— 
The Renaissance, the Reformation, and the Church.—Coleridge’s Judgment, 
Taine’s, and Dowden’s.—Puritanism Within the Church and Without.—The 
Effects of the Break Up of Western Christendom. Shakespeare’s Use of the 
Bible. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Carter.—Shakespeare, Puritan and Recusant. 

Pym Yeatman.—The Gentle Shakespeare. The Rexburghe Press, 3 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 

H. S. Bowden.—The Religion of Shakespeare. ‘Burns & Oates, Orchard 
Street, London. 

Edward Dowden.—Shakespeare, his Mind and Art. C. Kegan Paul, 
London. 

W. S. Lilly.—Studies in Religion and Literature. Chapman & Hall, 
London. 

Charles Wordsworth.—Shakespeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible. 
Eden, Remington & Co., London. 

G. Wilkes.—Shakespeare From an American Point of View. inate 
Son. 

Sidney Lee.—Life of Shakespeare. Smith, Elder & Co., London. 
Histories of England.—Froude, Gairdner, Gasquet, Tessop, F. G. Lee, 
etc. . 
Karl Elze.—William Shakespeare. (Translated.) George Bell, London. 
W. J. Birch.—The Philosophy and Religion of Shakespeare.. London, 
1848. 

A Cosmopolite.—Shakespeare, Was he a Christian? London, 1862. 

Edinburgh Review, January, 1866.—Was Shakespeare a Roman Catholic? 

Chateaubriand.—Z£ssai sur la Littérature Anglaise (1. 195). 

Reichensperger.—William: Shakespeare, insbesondere sein Verhiltniss 
zum Mittelalter und zur Gegenwart. Minster, 1872. 

Flir.—Briefe iiber Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 

Ebrard.—Das Verhiltniss Shakespeare’s zum Christenthum. Erlanger, 
1870. 

Holinshed’s Chronicles. 

American Catholic Quarterly: Review, October, 1879.—Shakespeare’s 
Religious Convictions, by Dr. Harper, brother of the late Father Harper, S.J. 

In conjunction with the Catholic Club of New York City, the Champlain 
Summer-School arranged an extension course of lectures on Some Women of 
Shakespeare, by Dr. James J. Walsh, Ph.D., LL.D. A synopsis is here 
given : 

WOMEN OF THE GREAT POETS.—Shakespeare has many heroines, but 
no heroes. Ruskin says: ‘‘No men who stand in unmarred greatness.” 
This is not surprising in the light of constant traditions among the great 
poets. Homer’s women stand out almost as supremely as Shakespeare’s. 
The women characters of the great Greek dramatist are the prototypes of 
Shakespeare’s women. Dante’s Beatrice, the first modern type of the poetic 
ideal of woman’s position in life. 

A WoMAN WHO LOVED.—The story of Romeus and Juliet before 
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Shakespeare treated it. The English dramatist’s adaptation. The purpose 
of the story according to Arthur Brooke, Shakespeare’s change of that pur- 
pose. The added characters, the nurse and Mercutio, their relation to the 
plot, and their significance. Juliet’s age and the youth of Shakespeare’s 
heroines. His sense of their responsibility in life. The speech Shakespeare 
came back to rewrite. 

AN INTELLECTUAL WOMAN.—The original story of the Jew of Venice. 
Shakespeare’s modifications. Two centuries’ interpretation of the play and 
the modern change of view. Shakespeare’s works so close to the heart of 
nature that it stands either interpretation. Portia as Shakespeare’s idea of a 
woman of the Renaissance. Her cleverness, intellectual acumen, and ready 
wit. The men bright women love and Bassanio’s contrasting commonplace- 
ness. Truth of Portia’s character tv tradition of Renaissance women. The 
mercy speech as the expression of feminine ethical ideas. 

A WOMAN WHO WoN.—Shakespeare’s maturity when life looked all 
happy and the three great comedies represented his feelings. ‘‘As you like 
it.” The Forest of Arden and Shakespeare’s mother. Rosalind the favorite 
character of the dramatist. Love finds a way to right all wrongs. The 
cynic and the lovers. ' Only nature’s trials remain in life for those who read 
its lessons aright. 

A WOMAN WHO FAILED.—An old medizval story and the eternal 
problem of man’s destiny and the significance of life. Ophelia’s place in the 
web of fate at Elsinore. The homemaker’s tragedy. Hamlet’s love for 
Ophelia. Her entrance just after the expression of the climax of despairing 
thought in Hamlet’s soliloquy. Her little lie and its consequences. The 
inevitable, unmitigated tragedy. Ophelia’s death and the art and truth to 
life of Shakespeare’s development of the characters and of the plot in which 
they were so hopelessly involved. 

A WOMAN WHO Lost.—AlIl human life a tragedy in its incompleteness. 
The real tragedy of life and its significance. Clytemnestra as a great proto- 
type of Lady Macbeth. Ambition and love. Ethical ideals and success in 
life. Woman’s place in the ethical sphere. Superstition and its influence. 
Macbeth’s contrasted weakness in spite of the grim determination that makes 
him more cruel. 

A WoMAN SAINT.—The play of Henry VIII. as the best possible com- 
pendium of the history of the times. Some questions of authorship and 
Shakespeare’s part in it. No doubt of his creation of the character of Queen 
Katherine. The simple, truthful history that seems to require no art for the 
telling of the story. The beautiful character depicted. Shakespeare’s 
knowledge of women and the portrayal of Katherine’s antitype in Cleopatra, 
the woman with power for evil. Katherine’s deathbed scene and the sub- 
lime forgiveness. : 


- 


* * + 


Not long ago the Holy Father received in private audience a very dis- 
tinguished Irishman in the person of Sir Francis Cruise, of Dublin, on whom 
he has recently conferred the Knighthood of St. Gregory the Great. A mere 
accident has prevented Sir Francis from being an American, for in his youth 
he lived for several years in the United States. He returned to Ireland, how- 


. 
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ever, and, in the course of a long life, grew to be one of the most famous 
physicians in the country. But he did not allow the cares of his profession to 
absorb all his energy. When a mere boya relative presented him with a copy 
of the Jmitation of Christ, and from that day to this he has been a student of 
this most wonderful book, and of the other works of its author, Thomas 4 
Kempis. While he was still a young man, a great contest was being waged 
as to the authorship of the /mitation. Learned prelates and other scholars 
had filled volume after volume with arguments in favor of A Kempis, or of 
Gerson, or of Gersen, and the issue was still undecided. Sir Francis entered 
with zest on a complete study of the subject, examined the most ancient man- 
uscripts, consulted the most learned writers on the subject, visited the birth- 
place and the monastery of Thomas a Kempis—and then wrote his book. To- 
day there is hardly a single authority of weight but admits that A Kempis is 
the author of what has been well described as the most perfect of books, ex- 
cept the Scriptures. The people of Kempen, the town whose chief glory is 
the fact that it gave birth to Thomas 4 Kempis, have named one of their 
streets after Dr. Cruise. Meanwhile this busy Irish doctor was engaged ina 
new English translation of the /mitation. It has been published within the 
past year by the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, and is now printed by the 
Catholic Truth Society of San Francisco, so that it bids fair to become the fa- 
vorite version throughout Ireland and America. Pius X. conferred the 
Knighthood of St. Gregory on Sir Francis, as a reward for his zeal and learn- 
ing, and in receiving him in audience blessed him and his family most effu- 
sively, and told him that it was now recognized that his works were indispensa- 
ble for all students of the life and writings of Thomas a Kempis. 
* * * 


Aubrey de Vere was a Catholic writer of prose and poetry who should be 
better known among cur Reading Circles. At least one quotation from his 
writings could be presented at every meeting for the coming year. His claim 
to recognition is thus presented by Miss Jeanette L. Gilder in a notice of 
his Memoir: 

One of the most interesting men of letters in London was the late Aubrey 
de Vere. He was a poet by temperament rather than by his acomplishment 
in the way of poetry. His verses were refined and scholarly, but they were 
not epoch-making; and, though he published several volumes in the course 
of his long, interesting life, it is not as a poet, but as a friend of poets and 
men of letters that he will be best known. 

He was such a delightful man, such a gentleman, that his friendship was 
eagerly sought and highly prized by men and women of the highest standing 
in England. He was an Irishman and a Catholic, but he lived the most of his 
life in London and he began as a Protestant. ‘2 

Ever since Mr. de Vere’s death we have been expecting a ‘‘memoir” 
containing his letters to and from the well-known people whom he had known 
so intimately. Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. publish the Memoir, based 
on his unpublished diaries and correspondence, and edited by his literary ex- 
ecutor, Mr. Wilfrid Ward. Mr. de Vere published a volume of Recollections 
Lefore his death, but he was so modest that he kept himself in the background, 
and yet it was his own personality that his readers wanted to get at. 
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Sara Coleridge, the daughter of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, said of Mr. ce 
Vere: I have lived among poets a great deal and have known greater poets 
than he is, but a more entire poet and one more a poet in his whole mind and 
temperament I never knew or met with. But he was more modest about his 
own attainments than most poets, and therefore one really gets more of the 
man in these memoirs than in the book that he wrote with his own hand. 
Wordsworth was his friend, and it was Wordsworth who influenced his poetry, 
but his verse did not have all the qualities of his master. 

There is no gossip in Mr. de Vere’s letters—he was not of the gossiping 
nature—but there is much intimate talk in his diaries of his friends among 
men and women of letters. With Tennyson he was very intimate and saw 
him in all circumstances. For instance, he records in his diary in 1845: 

I called on Alfred Tennyson and found him at first much out of spirits. 
He cheered up soon and read me some beautiful elegies, complaining much of 
some writer in Fraser’s Magazine who had spoken of the ‘‘ foolish facility” of 
Tennysonian poetry. I went to the House of Commons and heard a good 
speech from Sir G. Grey—went back to Tennyson, who ‘‘crooned”’ out his 
magnificent elegies till one in the morning. 

April 18—Sat with Alfred Tennyson, who read MS. poetry to Tcm 
Taylor and me. Walked with him to his lawyer’s; came back and listened to 
the ‘‘ University of Women” Had talk with him on various subjects, and 
walked with him to Moxon’s. As I went away, he said he would willingly 
bargain for the reputation of Suckling or Lovelace, and alluded to ‘‘ the fool- 
ish facility of Tennysenian poetry.” Said he was dreadfully cut up by all he 
had gone through. 

Then, again, there is another allusion to Tennyson. He—Mr. de Vere— 
had been out with Wordsworth to buy spectacles and then returned to tea: 

Alfred Tennyson came in and smoked his pipe. He told us with pleasure 
of his dinner with Wordsworth—was pleased as well as amused by Words- 
worth saying to him, ‘‘ Come, brother bard, to dinner,” and, taking his arm, 
said that he was ashamed of paying Mr. Wordsworth compliments, but that 
he had at last, in the dark, said something about the pleasure he had had 
from Mr. Wordsworth’s writings, and that the old poet had taken his hand 
and replied with some expressions equally kind and complimentary. Tenny- 
son was evidently much pleased with the old man, and. glad of having learned 
to know him. 

At another time he found Tennyson in a bad mood: 

On my way in paid a visit to Tennyson, who seemed much out of spirits 
and said he could no longer bear to be knocked about the world, and that he 
must marry, and find love and peace, or die. He was very angry about a 
very favorable review of him. Said that he could not stand the chattering 
and conceit of clever men, or the worry of society, or the meanness of tuft 
hunters, or the trouble of poverty, or the labor of a place, or the preying of 
the heart on itself. 

He complained much about growing old, and said he cared nothing for 
fame and that his life was all thrown away for want of a competence and re- 
tirement. Said that no one had been so much harassed by anxiety and 
trouble as himself. I told him he wanted occupation, a wife, and orthodox 
principles, which he took well. 
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Of Wordsworth, who was his friend as well as his master, Mr. de Vere 
writes : 

He strikes me as the kindest and most simple-hearted old man I know, 
and I did not think him less sublime for inquiring often after you (his sister), 
and saying that you were not a person to be forgotten. He talks in a manner 
very peculiar. As for duration, it is from the rising of the sun to the going 
down ofthe same. As for quality, a sort of thinking aloud, a perpetual purr- 
ing of satisfaction. He murmurs like a tree,in the breeze; as softly and as 
incessantly; it seems as natural to him to talk as to breathe. He is by 
nature audible, as well as visible, and goes on thus, uttering his being just as 
a fountain continues to flow, or a star to shine. 

In his discourse I was at first principally struck by the extraordinary 
purity of his language, and the absolute perfection of his sentences; but by 
degrees I came to find a great charm in observing the exquisite balance of his 
mind, and the train of associations in which his thoughts followed each other. 

He does not put forward thoughts like those of Coleridge, which aston- 
ished his hearers by their depth of vastness, but you gradually discover that 
there is a sort of inspiration in the mode in which his thoughts flow out of each 
other and connect themselves with outward things. He is the voice and na- 
ture the instrument. 

Our own Professor Charles Eliot Norton was one ot Mr. de Vere’s friends, 
and there are a number of letters in the book addressed to him. One entry 
in Mr. de Vere’s diary tells howhe brought Tennyson, ‘‘ murmuring sore,’ to 
Hampstead, to see Mr. Wordsworth. Rogers came, and there was an amus- 
ing scene in the garden, Rogers insisting upon Wordsworth’s naming a day 
to dine with him, and Wordsworth stoutly exhibiting his mountain lawless- 
ness, stating that he would dine or not as it happened, or as it suited his con- 
venience, and saying that he was sure he would find the best accommodation 
of every sort at Mr. Rogers’, whether Mr. Rogers was in the house or not. 

Mr. Rogers at last replied: Well, you may as well tell me at once to go to 
the devil; I can only say that my house, its master, and everything in it are 
heartily at your service—come when you will. — 

Of Macaulay, who was a guest at a certain dinner party, he says: 

Macaulay is far from being ill-conditioned, but he is rather bluff. and 
good-humored than genial. His mind is evidently a very robust one; it has 
also ardor enough to fuse together into new combinations the mass of strange 
and disorderly knowledge with which his great memory litters him. 

It has also a self-confidence which belongs to narrowness, and an utter 
inappreciation of all matters which it cannot wield and twist about, but which 
greatly increases his energy and apparent force, but I could observe in it no 
trace of originality, depth, breadth elevation, subtlety, comprehensiveness, 
spirituality—in one word, none of the attributes of greatness. He is, how- 
ever, a strong man, and will do his day’s work honestly before his day is done. 
I should think he despises falsehood, and likes, if not truth, at least the ex- 
hilaration of a hunt after truth or the animation of the battle for the cause of 
truth. 

M. C. M. 








